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THE BOSTON MOB OF DECEMBER, 1860. 








_ The details of this mob have found their 
way to the public through a thousand differ- 
ent channels, and a pretty full description of 
it may be read in our present monthly. Noth- 
ing need be added to what has been said in 
this line ; and yet, as one who witnessed the 
mob, and was in some sort a subject of its 
fury, we may properly be expected to add our 
testimony as to its character and merits. 


In the first place, it was no vulgar, passion- 
ate outbreak of popular feeling, led on by 
thé humble and poor, the base and the ignor- 
ant, roused to fary by what they deemed 
an uowarrantable and intolerable outrage.— 
It may well be described, as it has been—the 
geutlemen’s mob. Its rank and file, not less 
than its leaders, claim position with the upper 
classes of Boston society. They were gen- 
tlemen of the ‘ DoLLAR stamp,’ well dressed, 
well conditioned, well looking, and doubtless, 
OD OCcasiOus, pass very well for gentlemen.— 
We have no disposition to underrate their 
quality. One could see at a glance that these 
gentlemen were none of your practiced ruf- 
fians, and were badly fitted to play the ruf- 
fian's part. Their leader, Mr. Ricuarp S. 
Fay, though he had been fully informed of 
the part he was to play as Chairman of the 
captured meeting, and had his resolutions all 
ready to offer, and his little speech already 
prepared, evinced much agitation. He made 
a strong effort to control his nerves, and to 
scem composed ; but it was of no use—he trem- 
bled like a man with the palsy. A friend of 
Ours, observing his trepidation, sang out, 
‘Read away ; nobody iv -oing to hurt you !’ 
The hit was excellent, but did but little to re- 
assure our nervous Chairman, for he seemed 
totremble all the more for the interruption. 
In all bis movements he appeared conscious of 
the mean, wicked and lawless busivess in 
Which he was engaged, aud before he got 
through, evidently wished himself well out of 
the scrape into which he was hopelessly 
plunged. 

it will be seen by recurring to the detailed 
&ecounts lu our other columns, that the mob, 
though vigorously supported by the Mayor 
and police, was, after all,a failure. The 
Joun Brown anniversary was celebrated in 





— Boston, and the frieods of freedom and free | 


time it seemed that the officers of the ‘ Joy 
Street Church’ would quail, and refuse the 
use of the house. Mr. Martin, upoo learn- 
ing that his trustees were about to shut the 
doors of his church against the meeting, 
promptly told them that if that were done, 
they could never open their doors to him 
again, Such conduct needs no commenda- 
tion. The church was opened, the officers 
nobly deciding that it were better that the 
house should be pulled down than that colored 
people should surrender the right of free 
speech at the dictation of an unprincipled and 
lawless mob, and of cowardly officers unwill- 
ing to do their duty. We have never seen 
men and women more fully in earnest. Too 
much honor cannot be awarded to Mr. Wen- 
DELL Put.cips for the part he bore in the Joy 
Street meeting. Through a mob raging io 
the street, threatening to tear down his house 
over the head of his wife—she an invalid— 
with Mrs. Caapman on his arm, Mr. PHrILuips 
walked calmly to the meeting, and took his 
seat with the despised and hated, and by his 
surpassing eloquence thrilled and strengthened 
all anti-slavery hearts, while he overwhelmed 
all opposition. Jonn Brown, Jr., made a 
characteristic speech, and in a characteristic 
manner. Much of the quiet of the evening 
was due to his words and presence. He made 
no secret of being in a state of complete pre- 
paration for any violence that might be offer- 
ed. Every body saw that Mr. Brown meant 
just what he said, and seemed to feel that he 
would translate his words into deeds at the 
first moment that circumstances might make 
it necessary todo so. But we did not take 
up the subject for details, nor for evlogies of 
the good men who acted a noble part in op- 
position to the mob. 


The chief thing is to get at its true charac- 
ter, and disclose its relations and bearings on 
the age and body of the times. It was an 
incident small in itself, but vast in its rela- 
tions and bearings. It makes a page in the 
history of the great struggle between liberty 
and slavery. It shows less what has been ac- 
complished, than what yet remains to be. It 
proves that there are men even in Boston— 
the seat of American learning, and the cradle 
of American libertv—who are ignorant of, or 
faithless in, the first principles of Americ.b 
liberty ; that they are yet in bondage to the 
delusion that truta can be put dowo by per- 
secution ; that violence is the remedy for error 
of opinion ; and that sentiment cau be sub- 





The contemners of treedom, and the oppo- 
nents of free institutions will gather fresh 
strength from this new illustration of Amer- 
ican respect for law, and the example of the 
fidelity of Democratic officers in the execution 
of law. They will find in it new proof of our 
barbarism, and of the fact that men are here 
governed by the mob rather than by known 
and established laws. The friends of freedom 
everywhere will regret and condemn this new 
reproach to free institutions, and see in if 
cause for still greater exertions to enlighten 
the public mind and improving the public 
heart with respect to the true principles of 
human liberty. No such demonstrations can 
be permanently injurious, unless the friends 
of freedom refuse to make the right use og 


the occasions which they furnish—a neglect . 
not likely to be illustrated in Boston. Al- 


ready Governor ANDREws has made it the 
subject of pointed rebuke, and WenpE.Li 
Puiturps has denounced the mob in the pres- 
ence of four thousand, in Music Hall; and 
we hear that a more general and influential 
assertion of the sacredness of the right of 
speech is still to be given io the very face of 
the gentlemanly mob. 

The actors in the disgraceful and scandal- 
ous riot must wince under the exposares to 
which they are being subjected, and feel mor- 
tified that they have so signally failed to con- 
vert Boston into an echo of Charleston, and 
to make Massachusetts an appendage of the 
blood-stained cotton fields of the Carolinas.— 
The miserable plot failed, not merely because 
it was badly managed, nor because its object 
was bad—for bad causes have their victories 
as wellas good ones—but because the actors 
in it were insincere. ‘To serve even a wicked 
cause successfully, requires something like 
honest and earnest devotion. This Boston 
mob Jacked all honest elements. It was an 
imposition, a fraud, a sham, lip service, got 
up for show—a newspaper mob, a show case 
for Soutbern windows, a thing of trade, de- 
signed to preserve the unior of Boston pockets 
with Southern money. ‘This is its only sig- 
nificance. bough the actors in it may hate 
liberty, they don’t love slavery. They meant 
to deceive the South by all abounaing pro- 
fessions of devotion to slavery ; but the South 
is pot green enough to accept such profes- 
tions, 80 that the hypocrites, while weil lashed 
at home, are despised at the South. 





—A boid attempt to kid ap a colored boy 
was thwarted in New York la-t week. Nothe 
ing was done to the kiduappers. 
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EMIGRATION TO HAYTL | 


During a period of more than thirty years, 
there has been shown at different times a dis- 
position, more or less strong, on the part of 
the free colored people of the United States, 
to migrate and blend their destinies with those 
of the people of the free and independent Re- 
public of Hayti. We have often regretted 
this disposition, believing that the place for 
the free colored people is the land whcre 
their brothers and sisters are held in slavery, 
and where circumstances might some day ep- 
able them to contribute an important part to 
their liberation. We have also used our pen 
and voice against all emigration, because we 
have seen that the habit cf locking away 
from America for a home, induces neglect to 
improve such advantages as are afforded by 
our condition here, and raised hopes in our 
oppressors that they should yet be rid of us 
when they would the more securely bold those 
of our color in merciless bondage. But the 
feeling of emigration still remains especially in 
these cold and gloomy latitudes. Disappear. 
ing at intervals upon the occurrence of polit- 
ical changes and troubles in Hayti, the ten- 
dency to emigrate thither has shown itself 
promptly with the return of peace and pros- 
perity to the sable Republic. But never, 
we think, has the feeling in favor of emigra- 
tion been so strong as now. The colored 
advocates of Yoruba, Mosambique, Liberia, 
and other parts of Africa, have now nearly 
all given in their adhesion to the Republic of 
Hayti. Thepresent condition of both coun- 
tries, Hayti and the United States,is favorable 
to the revival of the feeling for emigration — 
Hayti, under the Presidency of a wise and 
patriotic statesman, is entering upon a new 
career of improvement and prosperity. She is 
at peace at home,and within a year or two past, 
has rapidly risen to respect in the world. A 
glorious era has evidently dawned upon Hayti. 
The cry from that country is for light, labor, 
enterprize, order, and all the arts of an ad- 
vanced civilization. She is in the first condi- 
tion essential to progress, conscious of her 
necessities, and determined to use the means 
necessary to meet them. She offers the strong- 
est inducements to emigration to her shores. 
Her mountain sides, her valleys, and her 
plains have been, by a wise and hospitable 
government, flung open to ua, as will be seen 
by an official document elsewhere, on the most 
generous terms. The doors are open, a warm 
welcome and a secure home are proffered to the 
industrious and upright colored man and his 
family, it he will but go forward and accept 
them. On the other hand, the United States 
is in great trouble. Slavery, vengeance and 
settled hate, frown and threaten the free col- 
ored people in the slave States with bondage or 
expulsion, while evidences are abundant of a 
settled purpose to hold them as a servile and 
degraded caste in the freest of the free States. 
Every negro is looked upon as a hindrance to 
the peace and harmony of the free and slave 
States, and as long as that harmony is thought 
desirable by the free States, they will hate and 
persecute the colored people. The sentiment 
shows itself in the disposition to repeal the 
Personal Liberty Laws by the Republican 
party. It was shown in this State, at the 
late election, by the overwhelming vote given 
against allowing a colored man to vote on 
equal terms with other men. It was shown 


.to our enemies; and. we reacl, in the vigorous ef- 


It is easily seen that just in proportion to the 





in the fiendish rage of the late Boston mob, 





by pouncing upon unoffending colored people, 
and it is manifest in all the passing public 
demonstrations of the country. The means 
of obtaining a living are becoming more and 
more limited. White men are pressing into 
all those occupations of which we formerly 
had a monopoly, and as they press in, we are 
pressed out—so that the general aspects of 
the times are far from cheering as to immed- 
iate results. Whatever the future may have 
in store for us, it seems plain that the induce- 
ments offered to the colored man to remain 
here are few, feeble and very uncertain. 

We do not wonder, therefore, at the readi- 
ness with which colored men are now prepar- 
ing to leave the United States for Hayti— 
We should not be surprised to find thousands 
of them flocking to that country. W bile we have 
never favored any plan of emigration, and have 
never been williag to concede that this is a 
doomed country, and that we are a doomed 
race in it, we can raise no objection to the 
present movement towards Hayti. For years 
we have looked to such emigration as a pos- 
sible necessity to our people ; and though we 
do not think that necessity has yet fully come, 
we can no longer throw our little influence 
against a measure which muy prove highly 
advantageous to many families, and of much 
service to the Haytian Republic. 


The old objections to African Coloniza- 
tion—such as appealing to our enemies for the 
means of getting out of the way of their 
hatred—such as accepting as benevolence the 
offerings of prejudice und malice—such as co- 
operating with men as Christian philanthro- 
pists who are destitute of the commonest sen- 
timents of humanity—such as forever placing 
ourselves out of sight and hearing of our 
brothers and sisters in the house of bondage 
—such as conceding that Africa is only our 
home, and that we have no right to remain ip 
America—are not to be found here. 

When speaking of our people and their 
prospects in the United States, more then 
seven years ago, we held this language : 

‘ The expatriation of the free colored people 
of the United States is a very desirable object 


forts made to accomplish it, an acknowledgment 
of our manhood, and the danger toslavery aris- 
ing out of our presence. Despite the tremen- 
dous pressure brought to bear against us, the 
colored people are gradually increasing in 
wealth, in intelligence, and in respectability.— 
Here is the secret of the Colonization scheme. 


intelligence and respectability of the colored 
race at the North, is their power to endanger 
the stability of slavery. Hence the desire to 
get rid of us. But, sir, the desire is not mere- 
ly to get usout of this country, but to get us 
at aconvenient and harmless distance from sla- 
very. And here, sir, I think I can speak as if by 
authority for the free colored people of the U. 
S. The people of this Republic may commit 
the andaciovs and high-handed atrocity of 
driving us out of the limits of their borders,— 
They may virtually confi-cate our property ; 
they may invade our civil and personal liberty, 
and render our lives intolerab‘e burdens, so 
that we may be iaduced to leave the United 
States; but to compel us to go to Africa is quite 
another thing. Thank God! the alternative is 
not quite so desperate as that we must be 
slaves here, or go tothe pestileutial shores of 
Africa. Other and more des rable lands are 
open tous. We canplant ourselves at the very 
portals of slavery.. We can hover about the 





Gulf of Mexico. Nearly all the isles of the! 


Caribbean Sea bid us welcome; while the 
broad’ and fertile valleys of British Guiana, 
under the sway of the emancipating Queen, in- 
vite us to their treasures, and to nationality.— 
With the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and 
Canada on the north, we may still keep within 
hearing of the wails of our enslaved people in 
the United States. From the isles of the sea, 
and from the mountain tops of South America, 
we can wstch the meandering destiny of those 
we have left behind. Americans should remem- 
ber that there are already on this continent, 
and in the adjacent islands, all of 12,370,000 
negroes, who only wait for the life-giving and 
organizing power of intelligence to mould them 
into one body, and into a powerful nation. The 
following estimate of our numbers and _local- 
ities is taken from one of the able reports of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
carefully drawn up by its former Secretary, 
John Scoble, Esq.: 


ited BisteGk occ ccoccccess 3,650.000 





Ae ITE STS 4 050 0U0 
Spanish Colonies.......... 1.470,000 
South American Republics. 1,130 000 
British Colonies........-... 750,000 
nas: sted nane-cowennee 850 000 
French Colonies........-.-- 270,000 
Dutch a 50.000 
en ee 45 000 
A 70,000 
Ene eee rene 35 000 

TE. nnn cteoskcvuducssnsteeeee 


Now, sir, it seems to me that the slavery par- 
ty will gain little by driving us out of this 
country, unless it drives us off this continent 
and the adjacent islands. It seems to me that 
it would be, after all, little advantage to slavery 
to have the intelligence and energy of the free 
colored people all concentrated in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Sir, lam not tor going anywhere; | 
am for staying precisely where I am, in the land 
of my birth. But, sir, if I must gu from this 
country ; if it isimpossible to stay here, I am 
then for doing the next best, and that will be 
to go wherever | can hope to be of most service 
to the colored people of the United States.— 
Americans, there is a meaning in those figures 
I have read. God does not permit twelve mil- 
lions of his creatures to live without the notice 
of his eye. That this vast people are tending 
te one point on this continent, is not without 
significance. All things are possible with God. 
Let not the colored man despair, then. Let 
him remember that a home, acountry, a nation- 
ality, are all attainable this side of Liberia.’ 

As then we viewed the matter of emigra- 
tion, so we viewit now. If we goany where, 
let us go to Hayti. Let us go where we are 
still within hearing distance of the wails of 
our brothers and sisters is bonds. Let us 
not go to Africa, where those who hate and 
enslave us want us to go ; but let us go to 
Hayti, where our oppressors do not want us 
to go, and where our influence and example 
can still be of service to those whose tears 
will find their way to us by the waters of the 
Gulf washing all our shores. Let us be tiere 
to help beat back the fillibustering invaders 
from the cotton States, who only await an op- 
portunity to extinguish that island asylum of 
the deeply-wronged colored race. Since the 
above table of the numbers of the colored 
race in America and the adjacent isles was 
made up, that population has greatly increas- 
ed, and it must continue to increase, and in- 
crease most of all in southern latitudes, whither 
the race is now tending. Fugitive Slave 


Laws may continue to force small bodies of 
us into Canada ; bat these wiil be insignificant 
when compared to the darkening trains which 
will move from Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri, as those States shall in- 
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crease their free white people, and as they shall 
be pressed by the ever-growing moral sent:.- 
ment ofthe North. As the poor slaves march 
towards the Gulf States in chains, it may be 
well for the free people identified with them 
to float towards the same point by sea, carry- 
ing with them the settled purpose, a purpose 
to be taught to their children and their chil- 
dren's children, to play a part in the liberation 
and elevation of their race. The way is now 
opened by which those of our people, driven 
out by alarmed tyrants from the slave States, 
may find a refuge from oppression without 
going beyond the borders of civilization ; and 
those States which, like Missouri, are excus- 
ing themselves for continuing slavery on the 
ground that they have nowhere to send eman- 
cipated slaves, (though the thing is really a 
sham,) are deprived of that excuse. The Gov- 
ernment of Hayti is prepared to receive all 
who will come, and give them an interest io 
her soil, the protection of her laws, and tke 
fullenjoyment of her liberty. The change in 
the poiicy of the Haytian Government towards 
emigration, is strikingly fortunate for colored 
Americans just now, and, as we think, wisely 
adapted to promote the prosperity and well 
being of Hayti. 

Nations, n> more than individuals, can 
flourish in isolation. England needed many 
invasions to enable her to reach her present 
sublime position in the word. Precisely 
those parts of the country which have been most 
exposed to contact with foreign elements, are 
most abuodant in all the elements of great- 
ness. Hayti is no exception—though in the 
New World she is comparatively an old coun- 
try. From various causes her industry and 
enterprize have in large degree fallen off.— 
Nobly straggling to render their liberty se- 
cure, the Haytian people have been less am- 
bitious of progress and prosperity. Aun io- 
fusion from abroad of men and women, hale 
and strong, bent upon bettering their own 
condition, cannot fail to quicken the Haytian 
people into more active exertion in the same 
direction. Presideut Gerrrarp, and his chosen 
counsellors, could have given no better proof 
of their patriotism and statesmanship, than by 
doing just what they have now doze. The 
good of the country, and the good of the 
emigrant, are equally consulted in the ar- 
rangement proposed. The Government has 
not forgotten what was duc to Hayti, nor 
overlooked the claims of the race identified 
with its own people, now weighed down under 
innumerable disabilities and hardships in a 
neighboring Republic. 

Perhaps, having said so much, we may ven- 
ture to throw out a word of caution to emi- 
grants. It is the easiest thing in the = 
to indulge in the illusions of hope ; but it is 
hard to bear the disappointment on finding 
them illusions. We have conversed freely 
with men who know Hayti—men who had no 
temptation either to disparage or to exagger- 
ate the advantages which she holds out to 
emigraots from our borders. We have also 
read many accounts of her people, her soil, 
her climate, and her various material re- 
sources. From all that we can gather, we 
are convinced that Hayti is just like other 
rich tropical countries—kher great want is 
labor, intelligent labor, earnest and persever- 
ing labor—labor with the plough, with the 
flook, the axe, the saw ; no man need go there 
with a few dolla-s in his pocket, hoping to 





| open lucrative business and getting rich at 


once. It will be there, as in California at first 
—the man with hard hands made money, and 
those that could not dig had to beg. The 
same will prove true of Hayti. Let every 
emigrant go to Hayti with the purpose to 
give the country his best energies, and we will 
be bound that the country will take care of 
him and fulfill his highest expectations. 

While in Boston a few days ago, we called 
at the Haytian Bureau of Emigration, and 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Reppatu, the 
General Agent. He is a man of ability, has 
twice visited Hayti, has done much towards 
enlightening the public mind here as to the 
character and qualifications of those who ad- 
minister the -affairs of that country, and is 
zealous and faithful, we believe, in the prose- 
cution of his work. Mr. Reppata has given 
many proofs of his deep abhorrence of sla- 
very, and of his earnest sympathy with our 
oppressed people. Those who want to kvow 
more of this subject than is communicated in 
the admirable paper of Mr. F. EK. Dusots, 
(himself formerly a carpenter in Philadelphia, 
but now, as will be seen, an important officer 
in the Haytian Republic,) can receive such 
information by addressing Mr: James Rep- 
patu, Boston, Mass. All such letters should 
contain athree cent stamp to pay the return 
postage. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 


The event so-long and so loudly threatened 
by the State of South Carolina, and dreaded 
by the other States, has at last happened, and 
is matter of history. She has seceded, sep- 
arated, repealed, quitted, dissolved the Union, 
declared her independence, set up for herself, 
assumed a place among the sisterhood of na- 
tions, pulled down the star spangled bauner 
of the great American Confederacy, and upon 
innumerable pice poles have unfarled the 
Palmetto flag, preferring to be a large piece of 
nothing, to being any longer a small piece of 
something. Her ordinance of secession passed 
ucanimous!y. Her people (except those of 
them held in slavery, which are more than 
half her population) have hailed the event as 
another and far more glorious Fourth of Jaly, 
and are celebrating it with plenty of gun- 
powder, bad brandy, bat as yet no balls, ex- 
cept those where perfumed ladies and gentle- 
men move their feet to the inspiriog notes of 
the fiddle. Other balls may yet come ; and 
unless South Carolina shall retreat, or the 
Federal Government shall abdicate its func. 
tions, they must come. But for the present 
all is remarkably pleasant and agreeable. Se- 
cession seems a newly invented game, and the 
people are much delighted with it. They play 
it over and over again—never tire of it. They 
play till midnight, ana sing ‘We'll not go 
home till morning.’ For once the Palmetto 
State seems happy. Ounce in a while there is 
a word of apprehension, a murmar, that all is 
not well, from a thoughtful source ; but this 
is soon hushed in the general hilarity of her 
people, on account of their transition from 
Federal bondage to national iudependence and 
freedom. South Carolina is very happy in- 
deed. , She sends word to the world on the 
wings of the lightning, that she has met with 
a change, and is attesting her great joy by 
bonfires, pyrotechnics, cannons, illumination, 
music and dancing. And set, as we have 
said, there is an under current of doubt, us- 
certainty, distrust. and foreboding. The fact 








‘ig, the new Republic has cleared, taken her 


papers, but has not yet weighed anchor, drawn 
a haweer, or set a single thread of canvas— 
There is much noise, much pulliog and haul- 
ing, and a lively stir generally ; but the ship 
is still anchored in the safe harbor of the 
Union, and those having her in charge seem, 
after all, rather reluctant about venturing out 
upon the untried billows of the dissolution sea. 
We think, however, she will not hesitate much 
longer, but will soon fire a parting salute, and 
bid the Union defiance, instead of an affection- 
ate farewell. 

To speak plainly, South Carolina is out of 
the Union, just as the non-voting Abolition- 
ists are out of the Union—the former to pre- 
serve slavery, and the latter to abolish slavery. 
She is out of the Union, on paper, in speeches, 
letters, resolutions and telegrams. The head 
and front of her independence hath this ex- 
tent, no more. The postal arrangements of 
the United States are still extended over her; 
the revenue laws of the United States are 
still enforced in her ports, and no hand, thus 
fgr, has been lifted against the one cr the 
other. The United States flag yet waves over 
Fort Moultrie, and a United States revenue 
cutter is lying in Charleston harbor. The 
South Caroliniacs have accomplished what 
they call peaceful secession—a thing quite as 
easily done as the leaving of a society of Odd 
Fellows, or bidding good night to a spiritual 
circle. 

Bat, unfortunately, haman governments are 
neither held together, nor broken up by such 
mild and gentle persuasives as are implied in 
the soft phrase—peaceful secession. There’s is 


| @ voice of command, not of persuasion. They 


rest not upon paper, but upon power. They 
do not solicit obedience as a favor, but com- 
pel it asa daty. The work is not done yet. 
Though boasting of her sovereignty, her in- 
dependence, and her freedom, instead of being 
out of the Union, South Carolina has really 
accomplished little more than to make known 
to the world the wish of certain politicians te 
take her out,and their design,either to take her 
out,or to scare the Northern people and the Re- 
publican party into such guarantees for sla-- 
very, as even an Algerine pirate, on the score 
of humanity, might hesitate to grant. Noth- 

ing short of irrepealable and eternal bondage 

will satisfy South Carolina. She can only be 
satisfied when Cotton is declared king, and 

South Carolina admitted to be the kingdom 

of Cotton. Evidently, however, if she really 
means to go out of the Union, she has yet an 

immensely difficult and dangerous work be- 
fore her. The moorings that bind these 

States together can only be broken by opinion, 

backed up by force. 

She mast exclude the mail service, put an 
end to United States Post Offices, drive United 
States Custom House officers from her ports, 
capture public property, take the forts and 
arsenals, and drive out every officer from her 
bordera who holds and exercises any authority 
whatsoever under the Government of the U. 
S. This may be un easy task, and. may also 
be, under Mr. Bocuanan, (who is clearly in the 
plot,) speedily done; but even when thig ig 
done, South Carolina is still in the Uuyion—— 
The incoming President is elected to preside 
over the United States ; and if any of them 
have been permitted, by the treachery and 
weakness of his predecessor, to break away 
from the Government, his business will be to 
briog them back, and see that the laws of the 
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“United States are duly extended over them, 


and faithfully executed. The coolest and 
wisest statesmen of the Republic deny the 
right of peaceful secession. They admit the 
right of revolution ; but revolution in this 
country is rebellion, and rebellion is treason, 
and treason is levying war against the United 
States, with something more substantial than 
paper resolutions and windy declamations.— 
There must be swords, guns, powder, balls, 
and men behind them to use them. 

Now, when matters reach that point, South 
Carolina must conquer the United States, or 
the United States must conquer South Caro- 
lina. Theright of South Carolina to secede, 
therefore, depends upon her ability to do so, 
and to stay so. If she can whip the Federal 
Government and scourge and keep it beyond 
her borders, and compel the United States to 
regard her as other than a revolted province, 
she can get out of the Union. Bat until she 
does all this, ABrRanAM LINCOLN is bound by 
his oath of office to regard her as one of the 
United States, and subject to the ‘ Union, the 
Constitution and the laws.’ 


Such every body knows to be the true legal 
view of secession; but the question comes— 
is there virtue enoagh in the Federal Govern- 
ment to enfore the law. When a poor slave 
escapes to Boston, and hides in the cellars and 
garrets of humane men, the U.S. Govern- 
ment is strong. It can line the streets with 
soldiers, surround the granite Court House 
with chains, and convert the temple of justice 
into a prison to catch, hold and hurl the fu- 
gitive back into the house of bondage ; but 
has that Government virtue enough to enforce 


- the laws against the slaveholding, women- 


whipping rebels of Charleston? We do not 
ask, has Mr. Bucuanan the virtue to do this? 
The fact is, that old man is in a fair way to 
win for himself the infamy of another BEne- 
Dict ARNOLD. Only under his fostcring care 
could the state of disorder and alarm have 
reached its present magnitude. His message 
was a virtual invitation to the slave States to 
secede from the Union, assuring them that no 
force would be employed against them. Of 
all old sinners, there is less hope of him who 
paints his crimes with prayers, who prays for 
light when he means to walk in darkness, who 
repents only of righteonsness and clings to 


| wrong, turns his back on justice, and flings 


around slavery the mantle of religion. Of 
such a man there is no hope. Even should 
he resist, it would be a sham resistance, more 
to show the enemies of the Government in a 
favorable light, than to punish and to subdue 
them to law and order. Of him nothing can 
be expected but weakness, cunning, treachery 
and gross hypocrisy ; and we believe baught 
else is expected of him. Like Louis XI., he 
can pray and poison, count beads and cut 
throats. In the crafty wording of his proc- 
lamation of fast, you might suppose that Mr. 
Bucuanan had slavery in his eye us one of 
the sins of the nation ; but we have only to 
read his message to know what he regards as 
our greatsin. It is opposition to slavery, to 
making merchandize of men, to trading in hu- 
man flesh, to selling women at auction, to driv- 
ing them to toil, and giving them naught for 
their work. It is anti-slavery, according to 
this old saint, not slavery, that has brought 
the frown of Heaven upon our land! Oh ! 
what a stench arises from the rottenness of 
Buch piety ; and yet such is the current re. 





ligion of the Bell-Everett and Squatter Sov- 
ereignty religion of the national fusion parties 
of the country. Nothing will co rapidly aod 
effectually bring religion into utter contempt, 
as this making it the mantle to hide the 
monstrous and shocking enormities, the blood- 
chilling and unutterable crueliy and wicked- 
ness of slavery. Mr. Bucuanan threw around 
his character the very poetry of villainy, 
when he called upon the nation to join him in 
prayer and fasting. 

But to the dissolution of the Union, and 
its chances of success. Conquering a Federal 
army, and driving out all Federal officers, is 
not the only difficulty to be overcome. The 
slave population of South Carolina may at 
last prove the most serious check upon dis- 
union. They are more than equal to the 
whites in number, and cannot have failed to 
learn something from passing events. All the 
precautions of their tyrant masters have not 
hid from them the fact that éhey, in some 
sort, have a direct interest in the controversy 
between the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is more than probable that they 
have given Mr. Lincoxin credit for having in- 
tentions towards them far more benevolent 
and just than any he is known to cherish.— 
His pledges to protect and uphold slavery in 
the States have not reached them ; while cer- 
tain dim, undefined, but large and exagger- 
ated notions of his emancipating purposes 
have taken firm hold of them, and have grown 
larger and firmer with every look, nod and 
undertone of their oppressors. They were 
taught to look for freedom by the election of 
Joun ©. Fremont. He failed; but he so 
nearly succeeded, that hope was entertained 
that anotber trial would bring certain victory. 
That victory they have been taught to believe 
has now been achieved; that a friend of their’s 
is now about to take the reins of Govern- 
ment ; that he is a ‘ Black Republican ;' that 
his mission i3 to free the slaves. Let them 
learn that there is enmity between the State 
and the Federal Government, and that South 
Carolina bas broken away from the Union to 
defeat their liberation from bondage; that 
ABRAHAM LiIncoLn, the President, is on their 
side, and against their masters; that he has 
only been defeated in giving tbem their liber- 
ty by taking the State out of the Union, and 
it is easy to see that such impressions and 
ideas might burst forth and spread havoc and 


death among slaveholders to an extent never | 


surpassed even in the annals of St. Domingo- 
South Carolina, in such an event, would be 
more likely to fight her way back into the 
Union, than to fight her way out of it. Her 
salvation as a slave State might be made to 
depend upon Federal arms. 


Bat will not the cotton States join South 
Carolina? They probably will ; but the ele- 
ments of weakness would be the same. South 
Carolioa would only be presented ona larger 
scale : with her, those cotton States have to 
extinguish the life of the Federal Govern- 
ment within their limits, and keep that ex- 
tinguished. This can only be done by force, 
by treachery, or by negotiation; and to 
neither will ABRAHAM LincoLn succumb. To 
do so would be to put the razor to the throut 
of his party, write himself down a coward, 
make political platforms worse than a mock- 
ery, and to become the pliant tool of the very 
barbarism which he was elected to restrain, 
and ‘place it where the public mind would 





ed 


restin the belief in its ultimate extinction.’ — 
He is pledged to the maintenace of the Union; 
and if he has the will, he will not lack the 
power to maintain it against all foes. But if 
the Union can only be maintained by new 
concessions to the slaveholders ; if it can only 
be stuck together and held together by a new 
drain on the negro’s blood ; if the North is 
to forswear the exercise of all rights incom- 
patible with the safety and perpetuity of sla- 
very ; that slavery shall be the only right, the 
only system superior to investigation, and su- 
perior to progress—we say, if this (and it is 
all demanded) be the price of the Union, then 
will every right minded man and woman io 
the land say, let the Union perish, and perish 
forever. As against compromises and na- 
tional demoralization, welcome, ten thousand 
times over, the hardships consequent upon a 
dissolution of the Union. 





THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


This paper contains three propositions, the 
adoption of which, it is believed, wil] settle 
and compose the minds of the elaveholders of 
the country who now threaten to break up 
the Union: 

Ist. An express recognition of the right of 
property in slaves in the States where it now 
exists, or may hereafter exist. 

2d. The duty of protecting this right in all 
the common Territories throughout their 
Territorial existence, and until they shall be 
admitted into the Union, with or without 
slavery. 

3d. A like recognition of a master to have 
his slave, who has escaped from one State to 
another, restored and delivered up to him, 
and of the validity of the Fugitive Slave Law 
enacted for this purpose, together with a 
declaration that all State laws imparing or 
defeating the right, are violations of the Con- 
stitution, and are, consequently, null and void. 

These are notable and significant sugges- 
tions and propositions. ‘Fhey want ‘ express’ 
guarantees in the U.S. Constitution, of the 
right of property in men for the States and 
for the Territories, and an ‘erpress’ corsti- 
tutional recognition of the right to recapture 
fugitive slaves in the free States. 

This is an admission on the part of the 
highest officer in the Government that there 
is nosuch ‘express’ guarantees of the ‘right 
of property’ io slaves in the Constitution of 
the United States; and the admission, though 
made with a pro-slavery intention, is entirely 
correct. Notwithstanding all the compromises 
and concessions made to the Slave Power ; 
notwithstanding all the pompous and solemn 
guarantees said to be contained in the Con- 
stitution, it now stands confessed, before all 
nation and the world, by the President of tbe 
U.S. himself, that there is no ‘express’ re- 
cognition of a ‘right of property’ in man in 
the U.S. Constitution. The confession may 
bave come too late, and yet for one we re- 
joice that, late or early, the country has at 
last heard, what they have too long refused to 
hear, that there is no ‘express’ recognition 
of the right of property in slaves in the su- 
preme law of the land. 





—Gov. Magoffin of Kentucky has ordered 
a motion on the Supreme Court for a writ of 
‘mandamus’ against Gov. Dennison of Ohio, 
growing out of the latter's refusal to surrender 
Lago upon Magoffin’s requisition. Lago was 
indicted in Kentucky for enticing a slave to es- 
cape from his master, but escaped to Uhio, and 
Gov. D. refused to give him up. 
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THOSE PICTURES AGAIN. 


President Bucuanay, in his late Message, 
says:—‘ Ih 1835, pictorial handbills and in- 
flammatory appeals were circulated extensive- 
ly throughout the Soath of a character to ex- 
cite the passions of the slaves, and in the 
language of General Jackson, “to stimulate 
them to insurrection and produce all the hor- 
rors of a servile war.” ’ | 

This brings to our mind the way in which 
Gereit Smita answered this charge in his 
Review ot Governor Marcr’y Message of 
January, 1836. Mr. Smirn’s words’ were : 


‘ But the pictures | the pictures! ‘‘ You send 
pictures to the South,” is the charge that is now 
ragiug against us, since that of promotirg amal- 
gamation has become staleand incredible. But 
the charge is quite as false and absurd as that 
of our being a society of match-makers. If 
Abolitionists make pictures illustrative of the 
horrors of slavery, they are not made for the 
South, but to wake up the dormant sensibilities 
of the North. Here such pictures instruct ; and 
the bosom of the beholder alternately swells 
with indignation toward the tyrant, and melts 
with pity for his victim. But how unphiloso- 
phical to expect that the temper of the slave 
would lose its balance, by his looking at pic- 
tures of the sufferers under the lash ! He would 
stand unmoved atthe tame copies of sceres 
with which he had himself been sorely familiar. 
To bring up such pictures, to strengthen his 
recollections of the mangling of his flesh by the 
driver’s whip, and to give him a livelier sense of 
his sufferings than he experienced inthe suf- 
ferings themselves, is indeed to carry coals to 
New Castle. I would as soon think of calling 
a painter to sketch the agonies of the stake, 
that the martyr who was eaduring them might 
draw from the picture a juster sense of his con- 
dition ; or of supplying the traveller to Niagara 
Falls with some pencillings of that wonder, to 
deepen his impressions while standing before 
the original, No—before the Abolitionists will 
spend their money in scattering their pictures 
over thé South, they will have become as bad 
reasoners as their accusers. But let them tax 
the painter’s art to the utmost for effect—right- 
eous and blessed effect—at the North. Let 
them hang round our parlors and kitchens, 
and workshops, with the most vivid ard affect- 
ing appeals which that art can produce, in be- 
half of bleeding and crushed humanity ; and 
let objects be multiplied without limit, to re- 
mind us, that there are, and in our own country 
too, millions of our brother men, who are robbed 
of their bodies, and minds, and souls, and 
whose condition cries out = our pity and pray- 
ers, With an energy that it would seem even 
the sleep of death could hardly resist.’ 





A New Work on Hayti.—THayer & 
Ecpripgr, of Boston, have in press a Guide 
to Hayti,by James Reppatu, published under 


the auspices of President GerrrarD, which 


will embrace a history of that country, its 
Constitution unabridged, essays on its natural 
history, mineral wealth, people, resources, re- 
lig on, revenue, commerce, laws, &c. Also, 
all the official documents in relation to the 
great emigration scheme, which is pow at- 
tracting so much attention from our colored 
classes, everywhere. No book has} been 
published on Hayti in the United States for 
more than thirty years, nor in England for 
more than twelve years. A volume on Hayti, 
therefore, is much needed at this time. Two 


editions of the Guide will be published — 
Price Fifty Cents for the ‘Emigration Edi- 
tion.” and One Dollar for the ‘Geffrard Edi- 
tion,’ including postage 





LETTER FROM A. H. FRANCIS. 


Portianp, Oregon, Nov. 5, 1860. 

Mr. Frepericxk Dovciass: EsteeMeD 
FRIEND :—It has been some time, my friend, 
since I have taken my pen to say a few words 
to you. Think not that I have forgotten you. 
I have followed you through the varied 
scenes of importance among which you have 
been theactor. I have felt most deeply for 
your welfare, never doubting for a moment 
that God and the right was with you. Your 
important trip to Europe, the attack made 
upon you from those you ought to have ex- 
pected better things, and your return to your 
native, slave-cursed land, I have been with 
you throughout the whole journey. I welcome 
you to your post. Never was there a time 
that you were more needed than the present. 
Those dark days of twenty years ago, when 
first we met and were giving battle to the 
dark spirit of slavery, now begin to shadow 
forth a prospective future, the dawn of that 
brighter era then predicted. The battle thus 
far has been desperate; yet right must 
triumph. 

Yesterday was election. The battle was 
strongly contested. For the first time, the 
city of Portland, the stronghold of Democ- 
racy, was fairly routed. The general opinion 
is that Lincoln will carry the State. It is 
also thought that California will go for Lin- 
coln. My private opinion is to the contrary. 
[ shall be glad to see Lincoln elected. If 
there is not in the Republican party all that 
we might wish, still it would be a great 
achievement. 

I have recently arrived from Victoria, where 
I have, together with Mrs. F., been passing a 
few weeks. Victoria, Vancouver's Island, and 
British Columbia, must, aside from San Fran- 
cisco, become the most important point on 
the Pacific coast. Already in the past two 
years her importance has been felt to an ex. 
tent outstripping all other points between 
San Francisco and the intermediate ports 
north, including Crescent City, California, 
Portland, Oregon, Olymria, and other cities 
on Pengent Sound, Washington Territory. 

Already busy strife and dissatisfaction has 
arisen between the two nations. It is no use 
for Uncle Sam lo worry, for John Bull has al- 
ready a force in the beautiful bay of Esqui- 
malt, three miles from Victoria. Some of his 
best men-of-war and gun boats are there, that 
would blow satisfaction into Uncle Sam in 
double quick time. The great difficulty seems 
to be: the Engtis. are holding out the hand 
of kindness and protection to the colored peo- 
ole. The Yankee and the Americanized for- 
eigner are taking it in high dudgeon, to think 
they are for once competled to yield to their 
prejudices, or leave the country. The last 
election in Victoria was most beautifully con- 
trolled by the colored people putting in and 
throwing out at pleasure—our old friends 
Lester and Gibbs taking the lead. I have al- 
most become a British subject, and if I live 
long enough, think [ will. Victoria coutains 
about three thousand inhabitants. ‘I'wo anda 
half years ago tuere were only fifty. Beauti- 
ful buildings are now being erected in large 
numbers, and all is thriit. This state of things 
must continue. ‘Tae mines ure growing richer 
and richer as their resources become more and 
more developed. Large quantities of fine 
farming lands have been found, aud the coun- 
try is fast filling up. To be brief, I have 








————————— 


never seen a more beautiful place for a city 
than Victoria. The harbor is rock bound, 
standing at an elevation of about fifty feet on 
the street fronting the water, and gradually 
runping back on the first half mile of about 
twe hundred feet, overlooking the whole bay 
os far as Esquimalt. Large vessels cannot en- 
ter the harbor at the city, on account of some 
large boulders obstructing the passage. An 
appropriation has already been made of some 
$40,000 to free the channel. 

In relation to colorphobia, I must close by 
saying that there isa grand future for the 
colored man in the British possessions on the 





north Pacific. Yours, &c., 
A. H. FRANCIS. 
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—Jobn Thomas, the colored man who was 
kidnapped at New York last month, was re- 
cently sold at Richmond, Va., for $700, to a 
trader. : 

—QOne hundred and sixty-six negroes, belong- 
ing to the estate of Samuel Townsend, were re- 
cenily sold at Huntsville, Ala.—the average 
price being $823 14 apiece. 

—A negro man and woman is advertised 
for sale by the Sheriff of Otoe Co, Nebraska 
Territory. The Legislature has prohibited sla- 
very, but its acts are nullified by the Federal 
Judiciary. : 

—Hundreds of families are removing from 
the South to the North at present, o:: account of 
the fear of an insurrection among the slaves, 
and the perils that environ the States that 
threaten secession, Tarring and feathering 
Northern men seem to be the chief amusement, 
with the occasional hanging of persons who 
dared to vote fur Lincoln, as has been done in 
two instances. 

—An attempt was recently made io Indi- 
ana, at Timbuctvo, to kidnap and carry into 
slavery an entire family of colored persons, but 
the villains were outwitted. 

—tephen Brewer, of Cortlandville, N. 
Y., has been finally excommunicated from the 
Presbyterian Church of that town. Mr. B.'s 
offence was in hearing addresses on several Sun- 
days from such anti-slavery men as Wendell 
Phillips, Emerson, Garrison, Curtis, and others. 


—the value of slaves who have escaped 
from Bourbon and Fayette counties, Ky., dur- 
ing the month of November, is estimated at 
$15,000. = 

—The slave bark Cura, receotly captured 
on the coast of Africa with 705 slaves on board, 
arrived at New York la-t week. Twu other 
captured slavers—oue with 619, and the other 
with 8UU slaves on Loard—were recenily bro't 
into the port of Norfolk, 
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FREE SPEECH OUTRAGED. 


AN ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING BROKEN UP BY 
A MOB IN BOSTON. 


_Bpecial Dispatch to the N.Y. Tribune. 
Boston, Monday, Dec. 3—5 P. M. 


- The Convention called to-duy at the Tre- 
mont Temple, to commemorate the anniver- 
sary of Jobn Brown’s execution, by a discus 
sion of the question, ‘How can American 
slavery be abolished ? was broken up in the 
morning by a diversified mob, composed chief- 
ly of North street aristocrata and Beacon st. 
roughs. A determination to prevent this 
roposed public expression of anti-Southerp 
eeling in Boston had been very noisily avow- 
ed by the merchants and bankers of this city; 
but, as various experiences had shown that 
riotous demonstrations here seldom go beyond 
words, no disturbance was anticipated. Inthe 
present case, however, the prospects of finan- 
cial distress roused the commercial interest to 
ap upusual excitement, and the resolution to 
gave the Union by destroying the Tremont 
Temple Convention, was really carried out. 
At the hour of opening, the majority of 
persons present was evidently opposed to the 
aceful fulfillment of the object of the meet- 
ing. On the platform were Fred. Douglass, 
Messrs. Redpath, Sanborn, J. Sella Martin, 
the colored clergyman, and others of less 
distinction in the Garrisopian party. Mr. 
Garrison came later. On the floor were 
a few score of ladies, as many policemen, and 
a multitude of representatives of the enlight- 
enment which hovers around the State-House, 
aod the muscular force of the North End. 


The first attempt to organize was frustrat- 
ed by the howlings and screamings of the con- 
federated majority, who presently took the 
management of affairs into their own hands, 
and elected for Chairman, Richard S. Fay, 
Constitutional broker and ex-candidate for 
Congress. Mr. Fay was escorted to the plat- 
form by a number of his friends, and pro- 
ceeded to make a speech, which finished with 
a set of resolutions exactly opposite to the 
sentiments of those who had called the Con- 
vention. The resolutions were adopted viva 
voce, amid a great deal of boisterous con- 
fusion. No person was allowed to speak ex- 
cepting in their favor. They are as follows: 


Whereas, it is fitting upon the occasion of the 
anniversary of the exccutien of John Brown, 
for his piratical and bloody attempts to create 
an insurrection among the slaves of the State 
of Virginia, for the people of this Common- 
wealth to assemble and express their horror of 
the man, and of the principles which led to the 
foray ; therefore, it is 

Resolved, That no virtuous and law-abiding 
citizen of the Commonwealth ought to counte- 
trance, a ot hold communion with any 
man who believes that John Brown and his 
aiders and abettors in that nefarious enterprise 
were rigbt, in any sense of the word. 

Resolved, That the present perilous juncture 
in our political affairs, in which our existence as 
a nation is imperiled, requires of every citizen 
who loves his country to come forward, and to 
express his sense of the value of the Union, 
alike important to the free labor of the North. 
the s'ave labor of the South, and to the inter- 
ests of the commerce. manufactures and agri- 
6ulture of tle world. 

Resolved, That we tender to our brethren in 
Virginia our warmest thanks for the conserva- 
tive spirit they have manifested, nutwithstand- 
ing the unprovoked and lawless attack made 
upon them by John Brown and _ his associates, 
acting, if not with the connivance, at least with 
the sympathy of a few fanatics from the North- 





ern States. and that we hope they will still con- 


tinue to aid in opposing thé fanaticism which is 
even now attempting to subvert the Constitu- 
tion and the Union. 

Resolved, That the people of this city have 
submitted too long in allowing irresponsible 


‘persons and political demagogues of every de- 
scription to hold public meetings to disturb the 

— peace and misrepresent us abroad ; they 
ave becc 


weare d ~ “ . a Pam in self-defence, 
etermined sha 
ily abated. enceforth be summar- 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 


sent to each of the p . 
wee aaatien, € persons named in the cal] 


After their paseege, however, F. Douglass 





replied to Mr. Fay, and, without touching | The multitade then dispereed, and the bigh- 


much upon the subject of the day, showered 


minded majority betook itself to mobbing the | 


ridicule so plentifully and so effectively among | negroes as they came forth. This sport was,” 
his opponents, that the joint forces of Beacon | on Tremont atreet, continued: for a long time. 
and North streets rose in wrath and drowned | At last, it was given over to make arrange- 


his voice. 


ments for the breaking up of the evening 


Up to this om the disturbances had been| meeting. Placards wers — calling 


confined to vi 


ent declamation on both sides,| upon Union-lovers to assem 


le and look to 


with occasional feeble attempts at pacifica-|its euppression, in view of the impending 
tion by the Chief of Police. Bat when it} troubles. The Cadets and the Second Bat- 
was found that Mr. Douglass could not be jtalion of Infantry are now under arms at their 
silenced, a party rushed upon the platform | armories, by order of the Mayor. 


and endeavored to sweep it clear of the ne- 
groes. The police here interfered for the firet 
time against the majority, and a wild fight of 


two or three minutes ensued, from which 


part of the flower of Beacon street emerged, 
much battered and far less ornamented than 
usual. No person, however, was severely in- 


jured in the fray. 


Ten o'clock P. M—An hour before the 
time fixed for the evening meeting, Mr. Mar- 
tin’s Church was filled. The police, this time 
under the abler direction of the Deputy Chief, 
prevented it from being overcrowded, and the 
throngs of opponents who came later were 
accordingly unable to enter. 


At 8 o'clock the Church was surrounded by 

The tumult rather increased after the flat- a vast mob, which extended through several 
form squabble was checked, and threatened to adjoining streets. Some outside speeches 
result very seriouely. ‘I he miserable ineffi-| pore made, buf the Deputy Chief, in order to 
ciency of the Chief of Police, who at one) prevent the meeting from being disturbed, had 
moment declared bis intention of clearing the 


hall, and the next fell back bewildered upon 


the court, in which the Church is situated, 


irely cleared, an Oo tion of id 
his subordinates for counsel—who, by turns, ~- at nggeeemaals samsemssipainamarmsaaas 


avowed to sustain the Douglass part of the 


difficulty. 


little tumult witbin th 
company, and promised to stand by the Bea- Ree Was very Ne tame wham the 


cor- and North street brotherhood, added 


greatly to the confusion. 


building—the disturbers being in the minor- 
ity and less confident of their strength than 
in the morning. Only one man attempted in- 


As a temporary expedient, every negro was|terruptions, and be was laughed down and 


removed from the platform, and immediately 
after, every one was suffered to return.— 
The Chief of Police announced an incubation 
of purpose, and for a quarter of an hour 
there was tolerable quiet, but the promised 


left unmolested. The speakers were John 
Brown Jdr., Wendell Phillips, F. Sanborn, 
F. Douglass, H. Ford Douglass, and others. 


Mr. Phillips’s remarks were more than us- 


ually bitter, and excited the only angry dem- 
purpose was not hatched, and the clamor re-| onstrations of disfavor that was shown during 
vived On one side cheers for Gov. Wise 


and the Fugitive Slave Bill were launched.— ee oveny. 


On the other, cheers for freedom and liberty 


A set of resolutions was passed, fixing the 


“ect ti 
of speech. Mr. Douglass again essayed to blame of the morning interruption upon Mayor 


speak, but the combined voice of Beacon st. 


overpowered his voice. 


Lincoln, who, it was shown, bad failed to ex- 
ercise the right he might have emplosed to 


serve order. The resolutions are as fol- 
_At about noon, Mr. Fay rejoined the au- og 
dience, Mr. James A. Howe, a State street Resolved, That the riotous interruption of a 
banker, was elected chairman in a corner, and meeting this day assembled in Tremont Tem- 
was straightway led to the platform. Mr. ple, to discuss the question of the abolition of 
Sanborn, who claimed the chair on the other 


side, received him certainly with courtesy, and | dis 
was forthwith insulted in reply. During a 


slavery, by amob of merchants and other evil- 
posed persons, headed by R.S Fay, E 


6q 


who organized their raid outside, and stole into 


brief debate between the two, a person at-| the hall while the meeting was being organized, 
tempted to take Mr. Sanborn’s chair and trampled on the rights of those who had bired 
place it behind Mr. Howe, upon which Mr. the —. -_ — it, was a — and — 
Douglass stepped up to interpose. Then stitutiona], as well asan unmanly act, unworthy 
Beacon street, led by Thomas H. Perkins, a nae neyg re tain a th 

dashed in boldly, and a second fight ensued.— : y a 


Weapons were drawn, and, probably, handled 


undoubted fact that these ‘ gentlemen of pro- 


rty and standing’ have no arguments satis- 
with caution, for they did not go off Neyv- oon : sd 


ertheless, the affray was serious enough.— 


factory even tu themselves to urge against those 
who called the meeting, and who are the prac- 


Men were thrown boldly from the platform | tical friends of free speech. 


down among the andience. 


Resolved, That the efforts of the mob to 


The women were greatly frightened, and break up the meeting, in our opinion, would 


helped the turbulence by loud cries. Mr. 


have been unsuccessful but for the Mayor's 


| bh command to remove the friends of order and 
Douglass fought like a trained pugilist ; and, | the originators of the meeting from the plat- 
although a score opposed him, he cleared his 


way through the crowd to the rostrum, which 
he clutched with an air that indicated his de- | the destruction of the meeting. ' 
His friends, 


termination to hold to his place. 


form-—by which act he became the real ring- 
leader of the mob, and stands responsible for 


: ~ hat At 9 o’clock Mr. Phillips excused bimeelf, 

owever, were less Combative, and so he was saying that the sickness of bis wile called him 
left, unaided, in the hands of a strong number| home. He retired, accumpanied by about a 
of police, who dragged him away ard threw| dozen of his friends, and was ccnveyed away 
him down the staircase to the floor of the 


hall. Mr. Sanborn was dragged out by the neck. 


Finally the platform was cleared of all those 
who had joined in the call for the Convep-. 


by a narrow private passage—so perrow that 
the party was obliged to creep in single file to 
Belknap street, where the mob was less dense 


; thanin the neerer vicinity of the church— 
tion and engaged the hall, and left in posses. 


sion of the opposition. Having gained their 


But even here he was recognized, avd a rosb 


- ,. ! was at once made for him. He had two 
object, the majority remained tranquil for half 


an hour, without purposing any movement 


whatever. 
At one time Mr. Douglass re-a 


ladies beside him, and around the three bis 
friends gathered closely, forming a circle with 
locked hands. There were loud cries of 


| re-apperred on|‘Stose him ! ‘ Hit him with a brick |’ ‘ Hang 
the platform, seeking for his portfolio, andj him ! * Kill Phillips, but save the ladies! 
then the clamor eet in again. But this soon| and the like. Mr. Phillips appeared wholly 
subsided, and at half-past one o’clock, when 


everything was quiet, and no trouble appeared 


likely to arise, the Chief of Police ca 


should be cleared, and this was doue. 
It was announced by the Douglass 


unmoved, and went on his way laughing ; bat 
the ladies with him were greatly distressed — 


me to a| His companions marched very determivedly, 
prompt and energetic decision that the hal] 


and gave such manifestations of their tempet 
| as induced the mob, some bundieds in Dum 


arty| ber, to confi to verbal insult— 
that no other meetisg would be he'd .P id ne themselves to ver 


The procession crogseed the Common leisurely, 
Tremont Temple, but that, in the evening, the P r O : 


friends of John Brown would re-agemble ip 


J. Sella Martin’s Charch. 


the mob still hooting Phillips and invoki0g 
 vengeanes upon him without ever attempting 
to wreak it. As Kesex street was approache 
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the number diminished, and it was evideat 
there would be no real trouble, although Mr. 
Phillips’s peril had just before seemed immi- 
nent. The s10b as he entered his house sent 
volleys of groans and hisses after him, which 
were responded to by cheers of exultation 
from his friends. Mr. Phillips stood for some 
seconds upon his steps uncovered, and in full 
view, a prominent mark for any messenger of 
mischief; but the humor ofthe crowd evap- 
orated in expletives, and no violence was at- 
tempted. 


Eleven o'clock P. M—After the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting, the street mob took to 
hunting negroes es they came forth. Some 
were knocked down and trampled apon, and 
a few more seriously injured. Occasionally 
a beaten negro would take refuge in his house, 
upon which the windows thereof would be 
straightway smashed. One colored man, dis- 
liking the rattling of the glass about his ears, 
sallied forth with a hatchet, and chopped 
somebody in the leg, fur which he was duly 
arrested—a distinction of which he was the 
solitary example. Pisto!s were here ‘and 
there discharged, but it did not appear that 
anybody was injured thereby. A great many 
buildings, and one chapel, belonging to color- 
ed people, were attacked after a fashion, and 
their windows broken. Beyond this the ire 
of the mob did not reach. At this hour all 
seems again quiet. 


The following is a copy of the poster which 
was issued and conspicuously displayed in the 
atreets after the day meeting had been broken 
up by the rioters : 

‘ Citizens oF Boston !—The sympathizers of 
JOHN BROWN say they will hold a meeting 
at Martin’s Church, in Joy Street. this Monday 


evening, Dec 3d. UNION MEN, suatt IT 
BE ALLOWED? LET BOSTON SPEAK!" 


THE MEETING IN JOY STREET CHURCH. 


The church was filled to repletion, and 
would have been if it had been ten-fold its 
capacity. 

The meeting was called to order by Rev. 
J. Sella Martin. — | 

Frank b. Sanborn was introduced as Chair- 
man. Qn taking the chair, he said it gave 
him pleasure to be present at this, what might 
be termed an adjourned meeting of the one 
broken up by Mr. Fay, as he believed it was. 

The organization of the meeting was per- 
fected by the choice of J. H. Fowler and 
John Oliver as Secretaries. 

A motion was made by Mr. Martin, that a 
Committee on Resolutions be appointed. 

After a brief discussion as to the policy of 
offering any resolutions, the motion was car. 
ried, aod Mr. Elizur Wright, Rev. J. B. 
Smith, and Dr. Knox were appointed. 

Mr. McClure here arose and said that he 
wished to contradict reports in the public 
priots and elsewhere that he drew a revolver 
at the ‘l'rremont Temple, and for the reason 
that he had none. Aljl that he had were his 
own good arms. 

Joho Brown, Jr, of Ohio, was then intro- 
duced. He had, he said, come prepared to 
repel mob violence by force, if necessary. If 
that meeting were permitted to be broken up, 
the fighting powers of the Abolitionists were 
greatly demoralized. ( Applause.) Liberty 
of speech must be preserved, at all events — 
He hoped his life would never be saved by 
dodging his responsibilities. He had aspeech 
prepared, and if they wished, he would deliver 
it. He then proceeded to read a speech on 
the question, ‘ How shall African Slavery be 
Abolished ?’ He should address himself to 
those who believed slavery must and should 
be abolished. Mr. Brown then proceeded to 
allude to the aggressions of slavery, and the 
outrages it hadcommitted. They had fought 
against this Slave Power, and had got to do 
it again. He recounted the hardships endur- 
ed by freemen in Kansas. 

[A lady in the gallery here said that there 
were some persons in the gallery to break up 
the meeting. This created some little excite 
ment. ‘Pat them ont! was shouted in every 
part of the church. Mr. Sanborn begged the 


TT 








audience to be quiet. They had taken mea- 
sures to preserve order. | 

Mr. Brown resamed his remarks, saying that 
they should be quiet, for there was true cour- 
age in this. Their rule should be acts, not 
words. Mr. Brown next proceeded to discuss 
the methods of abolishing slavery, among 
which was one that should make slave pro- 
perty as uncertain as possible. In relation to 
the free colored people, he said they should 
be thogoughly organized and armed. (Ap- 
planse.) Of slave-catchers, he would take 
them—alive, if possible, but secure them, any 
way—and give them seventy-eight lashes ;— 
after which, he would have them washed down 
in salt and water. (Layghter.) Alluding to 
Gov. Wise, he said, ‘My father forgives—so 
do I.’ He continued by urging a firm and 
courageous course against slavery. Their 
watcliword should not be, ‘ Give me liberty 
or give me death,’ but ‘Give me liberty, or I 
will give you death.’ (Applause. In con- 
clusion, he trusted that slavery would ere long 
be abolished. 

Klizar Wright, Esq., from the Committee 
on Resolutions, here reported the following . 


[The resolutions will be found in another 
column. | 


Mr. Martin moved that the resolutions be 
adupted. 

Stephen S. Foster thought that part relat- 
ing to the Mayor was tooweak. ‘The respon- 
sibility of the outrage to-day lay upon his 
shoulders. He had talked with many of the 
police, and they were heartily disgusted at 
the course be pursued. 

A Mr. Marble here eulogized Mayor Lin- 
coln. 

Dr. Knox said that he knew certain things 
of Mayor Lincoln which he should like to 
state. He said that the Mayor had been rep- 
resented as acting by adyice of the Trastees 
of the Tremont Temple. 

Mr. Martin said that the Chief of Police 
had told him that he could not protect the 
meeting, and that he acted in part by sugges- 
tion of the Mayor. 

This, Deacon Converse denied. The speak- 
er thought the Mayor did not desire to take 
any action iu the matter. 

Mr. Hayes, Superintendent of Tremont 
Temple, said that if it had not been for the 


‘imbecility of the Chief of Police, the meet- 


ings would have been held forcnoon, after- 
noon and evening, at the Tremont Temple.— 
Six policemen could at any time have stopped 
the disturbance. ‘The police themselves were 
heartily ashamed of the affair. 

Wendell Phillips was the next epéaker.— 
On rising he was received with prolonged ap- 
plause and cheers. At its conclusion, he pro- 
ceeded to speak. The meeting itself, he said, 
was a speech to which little could be added. 
This is Boston, which vindicates itself for two 
hundred years. ‘““hey were profoundly grate- 
ful that when driven out of other places, they 
found acolored church. Just a year since, 
the speaker carried the remains of John Brown 
to their resting place. He was happy to say 
to North Elba that Boston welcomes his 
son. (Cheers.) Mr. Phillips next took up 
the subject of the Boston Mayoralty. We 
Abolitionists, he said, are accustomed to live 
without a government. He did not remember 
a decent Mayor of Boston for-twenty years.— 
[Some one in the audience here hissed.] Mr. 
Phillips said that theright to hiss was as clear 
as to speak. With two exceptions, there was 
not a city north of Baltimore, in which Abo- 
lition meetings had not been broken up. In 
alluding to the meeting at Tremont Temple, 
he said the rioters only were allowed to go 
free. He praised the prompt action of Mayor 
Henry of Philadelphia, when the mob at 
tempted to disturb George W. Cartis. When 
asked what he would do with these disturbers, 
Mayor Henry replied, ‘Send them to the 
watch-house'—a decision and a pluck he 
thought they would look forin vain in Bos- 
tor. The speaker next proceeded to criti- 
cise with much severity the course of Mr. 
Lincolu during the day. Mr. Phillips was 
thanktul that the meeting to-night was not 
governed by State Street. They had kicked 


| South Carolina out of the Union, and set ber 





—————— 
> — 


cringing sycophants shaking. He thanked 
God Richard S. Fay was not a Boston man, 
nor was heagentleman. Should it be said, 
he continued, that we are to surrender at 
home that which we our Representatives 
in Congress to carry out ? If they could not 
have met in any hall in the city, they should 
have held a meeting on the Common. Jobn 
Brown, Jr., had advised colored men to arm 
themselves with revolvers. This meeting was 
arevolver. In relation to the abolition of 
slavery. Mr. Phillips said he was in favor of 
all metheds, but principally of free discussion. 
State Street can’t bear free speech, and that 
is what we want to giveit. The smell of dis- 
union is the jubilee of the slave. Again re- 
ferring to the meeting at Tremont Temple, he 
said that men on State Street, whose notes 
command thousands, had been guilty of 
meanly stealing the hall. Mr. Phillips con- 
claded, urging the friends of freedom to con- 
tinue in the good work, which was sure to 
triumph. 
The resolutions were then adopted. 


Frederick Douglass was then introduced.— 
After the applause with which he was receiv- 
ed had subsided, he said : 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:— 
I occupied considerabée attention this morn- 
ing, and I do not feel called upon to take up 
much of the time this evening. There are 
other gentlemen here from: whom I desire to 
hear, and to whom, I doubt not, you wish to 
listen. 

This is a meeting to discuss the best method 
of abolishing slavery, and each speaker is ex- . 
pected to present what he regards as the best 
way of prosecuting the anti-slavery movement. 
From my heart of hearts J endorse the senti- 
ment expressed by Mr. Phillips, of approval 
of all methods of proceeding against slavery, 
politics, religion, peace, war, Bible, Constitu- 
tion, disaniov, Union—(laughter)—every pos- 
sible way known in opposition to slavery is 
my way. But the moral and social means of 
opposing slavery have had a greater prom- 
inence, during the last twenty-five years, than 
the way indicated by the celebration of this 
day—I mean the John Brown way. * That is 
a recent way of opposing slavery ; and I 
think, since it is in consequence of this pecu- 
liar mode of advocating the abolition of sia- 
very that we have bad a mob in Boston to- 
day, it may be well for me to occupy the few 
moments I have in advocating John Brown’s 
way of accomplishing our object. (Applause ) 

Sir, we have seen the number of slaves in- 
crease from half a million to four millions.— 
We have seen, for the last sixty years, more 
or less of resistance to slaveryinthe U.S. As 
early as the beginning of the U. 8. Govern- 
ment, there were abolition societies in the 
land. There were abolition societies in Vir- 
ginia, abolition societies in Maryland, abolition 
societies in South Carolina, abolition societies 
in Pennsylvania. ‘These societies appealed to 
the sense of justice, appealed to humanity, in 
behalf of the slave. They appealed to the 
magnanimity of the slaveholders and the na- 
tion; they appealed to the Christianity of 
the South and of the nation, in behalf of the © 
slave. Pictures of slavery were presented.— 
The ten thousand enormities daily occurring 
in the Southern States were held up—men sold 
on the auction-block—women scourged with 
a heavy lash—men tied to the stake and delib- 
erately burned, the blood gushing from their 
nose and eyes, asking rather to be shot than 
to be murdered by sach s'ow torture. The 
facts of these charges have been flung before 
the public by tea thourand eloquent lips,’ and 
by more than ten thousand eloquent pens.— 
The humanity, the common human nature of © 
the country has been agair and again appealed 
to. Four millions have bowed before this 
nation, and with uplifted hands to Heaven and 
to you, have assed, in the name of God, and 
in the name of humanity, to break our chains! 
To this hour, however, the natign is dumb 
and indifferent to these cries for deliverance, 
coming up from the South; and iostead of 
the slaveholders becoming softened, becoming 


| more disposed to listen to the claims of jus- 
































reason, they have become madder and madder, 


-more and more callous. Lie has become hard- 


‘justice. What is to be done in that case — 


again, and give the way, and he comes to think 


‘lority or of his superiority ; and he begins to 
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tice and humanity—instead of being more and | 
more disposed to listen to the suggestions of 


and with every attempt to rescae the bond- 
man from the clutch of his enslaver, his grip 
has become tighter and tighter, his conscience 


er and harder, with every appeal made to his 
sense of justice, with every appeal made to 
his humanity, until at length he has come 
even to confront the world with the preten- 
sion that to rob a man of his liberty, to pocket 
his wages, or to pocket the fruits of his labor 
withont giving him compensation for his work, 
is not only right accordiug to the law of na- 
ture and the laws of the land, but that it is 
right and just in the sight of the living God. 
Doctors of Divinity —the Stuarts and the 
Lords, the Springs, the Blagdens, the Adamses, 
and ten thousand others all over the country 
-—have come out in open defense of the slave 
system. Not only is this the case, but the 
very submission of the slave to his chains is 
held as an evidence of his fitness to be aslave; 
‘it is regarded as one of the strongest proofs 
of the divinity of slavery, that the negro tame- 
ly submits to his fetters) His very non re- 
sistance—what wou'd be here regarded a 
Christian virtue—is quoted in proof of his 
cowardice, aod his urwillingness to suffer and 
to sacrifice for his liberty. 


Now what remains ? What remains? Sir, 
it is possible for men to trample on justice and 
liberty so long as to become entirely oblivious 
of the principles of justice and liberty. It is 
possible for men so far to transgress the laws 
of justice as to cease to have any sense of 


You mecta man on the sidewalk, in the morn- 
ing, and you give him the way. He thanks 
you for it. You meet him again, and you 
give him the way, and he may thank you for 
it, but with a little less emphasis than at first. 
Meet him again, and give him the way, and he 
almost forgets to thank you for it. Meet him 


that you are conscious either of your infer- 


claim the inside of the walk as his right.— 
This is human nature ; this is the nature of 
the slaveholders. Now, something must be 
done to make these slaveholders feel the in- 
justice of their course. We must, as John 
Brown, Jr.—thank God that he lives and is 
with us to-night! (applause)—we must, as 
John Brown, Jr., has taught us this evening, 
reach the slaveholder’s conscience through his 
fear of personal danger. We mast make him 
feel that there is death in the air about him, 
that there is death in the pot before him, 
that there is death all around him. We must 
do this insome way. It can be done. When 
you have a good horse, a kind and gentle 
horse, a horse that your wife can drive, you 
are disposed to keep him—you wouldn't take 
any —— for that borse. But when you 
have one that at the first pull of the reins takes 
the bit in his teeth, kicks up behind, and 


knocks off the dasher-board, you generally | 


want to get rid of that horse. (Laughter.)— 
The negroes of the South must do this ; the 
must make tHese slaveholders feel that there 
is something uncomfortable about slavery — 
must make the n feel that it is not so _pleas- 
ant, after all, to go to bed with bowie-knives, 
and revolvers, and pistols, as they must. This 
cap be done, and will be done—(cheers)—yes, 
Isay, will be done. Let not, however, these 
suggestions of mine be construed into the 
slightest disparagement of the various other 
efforts, political and moral. 


I believe ic agitation ; and it was largely 
this belief which brought me five hundred 
miles from my home to attend this meeting. 
I am sorry—not for the part I humbly took 
in the meeting this morning—but I am sor 
that Mr. Phillips was uot there to look that 
Fay in the face (+ Hear ") I believe that 
he, and afew Abolitionists like him in the 
city of Bostgn, well-known, honorable men 
esteemed among their fellow-citizens—had 
they been there to help us take the initiatory 


Steps in the organization of that meeting, we 





might, perhaps, have been broken up, but it 


would have been a greater struggle, certainly, 
than that which it cost to break up the meet- 
ing this morning. (Applause.) 

I say, sir, that I want the slaveholders to be 
made uncomfortable. Every slave that escapes 
helps to add to their discomfort. I rejoice in 
every uprising at the South. Although the 
men may be shot down, they may be butcher- 
ed upon the spot, the blow tells, notwith- 
standing, and cannot but tell. Slaveholders 
sleep more uneasily than they used to.. They 
are more careful to know that the doors are 
locked than they formerly were. They are 
more careful to know that their bowie-knives 
are sharp; they are more careful to know that 
their pistols are loaded. This element will 
play its part in the abolition of slavery. | 
know that all hope of a general insurrection 
is vain. We do not need a general insurrec- 
tion to bring about this result. We only need 
the fact to be known in the Southern States 
generally, that there is liberty in yonder moun- 
tains, planted by John Brown. (Cheers.)— 
The slavebolders have but to know, and they 
do now know, but will be made to know it 
even more certainly before lung—that from 
the Alleghanies, from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, there is a vast broken country extend- 
ing clear down into the very heart of Ala- 
bama—mountains flung there by the hund and 


| the providence of God for the protection of 


liberty—(cheers)—mountains where there are 
rocks, and ravines, and fastnesses, dens and- 
caves, ten thousand Sebastopols piled up by 
the hand of the living God, where one man for 
defense will be as good as a hundred for at- 
tack. There let them learn that there are 
men hid in those fastnesses, who will sally out 
upon them and conduct their slaves from the 
chains and fetters in which they are now 
bound, to breathe the free air of liberty upon 
those mountains. Let, I say, only a thousand 
men be scattered in those hills, and slavery is 
dead. It cannot live in the presence of such 
adanger. Such astate of things would put 
au end to planting cotton ; it would put an 
end not only to planting cotton, but to plant- 
ing anything in that region. 

Something is said about the dissolution of 
the Union under Mr. Lincoln or tnder Mr. 
Buchanan. I am for a dissolution of the 
Union — decidedly for ao dissolution of the 


Union! Under an abolition President, who | 


would wield the army and the navy of the 
Government for the abolition of slavery, I 
should be for the union of these States.- If 
this Union is dissolved, I see many ways in 
which slavery muy be attacked by force, but 
very few in which it could be attacked by 


moral means. I see that the moment you dis- | 


solve the union between the South and the 
North, the slave part going by itself, and do- 
ing so peaceably—as the cry is from the 7'ri- 
bune and the Albany Evening Journal, and 
other such papers, that it shall do—establish- 
ing an independent government—that ver 
moment the feeling of responsibility for sla- 
very in the North is at an end. But men will 
tell us to.mind “ur own business. We shall 
care no more for slavery in the Carolinas or 


Yy | in Georgia than we care for kingcraft or priest- 


craft in Canada, or slavery in the Brazils or 
in Cuba. My opinion is that if we only had 
an anti-slavery President, if we only bad an 
abolition President to hold these men in the 
Union, and execute the declared provisions of 
the Constitution, execute that part of the Con. 
stitution which is in favor of liberty, as well 
as put upon those passages which have been 
construed in favor of slavery, a construction 
different from that and more in harmony with 
the principles of eternal justice that lie at the 
foundation of the government—if we could 
have such a government, a government that 
would force the South to behave herself, under 


ry | those circumstances I should be for the con- 


tinuance of the Union. If, on the contrary 
—no if about it—we have what we have, I 
shall be glad of the news, come when it will, 
that the slave States are an independent gov- | 
ernment, and that you are no longer called 
upon to deliver fugitive slaves to their mas- 
ters, and that you are no longer called upon 
to shoulder your arms and guard with your 





| swords thoee Statee—no longer called to go 


into them to put down John Brown, or any- 
body elee who may strike for liberty there.— 
(Applause.) In case of such a dissolation, I 
believe that men could be found at least as 
brave as Walker, and more skillful than any 
other fillibuster, who would venture into those 
States and raise the standard of liberty there, 
and have ten thousand and more hearts at the 
North Beating in sympathy with them. I be- 
lieve a Garibaldi would arise who would march 
into those States with a thousand men, and 
summon to his standard sixty thousand, if 
necessary, to accomplish the freedom of the 
slave. (Cheers) 

We need not only to appeal to the moral 
sense of these slaveholders ; we have need, and 
a right, to appeal to their fears. Sir, moral 
means are good, but we need something else. 
Moral means were very little to poor John 
Thomas on the banks of the Wilkesbarre riv- 
er, in Pennsylvania, when the slave-catchers 
called upon him to provide them with a break- 
fast at the hotel, that while in the act of 
serving them with their beef-steak they might 
fall upon him and return ‘him to slavery.— 
They did fall upon him ; they struck bim 
down ; but, recovering himself, he ran and 
plunged into the Wilkesbarre. There he 
stood, up to his shoulders, and the slave-catch- 
ers gathered on the banks—and the moral 
suasion people of that vicinity gathered also 
on the banks—they looked indignantly on the 
slave-catchers. But the slave-catchers did 
not heed the cries oc indignation and shame ; 
they fired their revolvers until the river about 
that man was red with b's blood, and no hand 
was lifted to strike down those assassins.— 
They went off, indeed, without their victim, 
but they supposed he was dead. Sir, what 
was wanted at that time was just what John 
Brown, Jr., has told us to night—a few reso- 
lute men, determined to be free, and to free 
others, resolved, when men were being shot, 
to shoot again. Had a few balls there whis- 
tled, as at Christiana, about the heads of the 
slave-catchers, it would have been the end of 
this slave-catching business there. There is 
no necessity of permitting it. The only way 
to make the Fugitive Slave Law a dead letter, 
is to make a few dead slave-catchers. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) There is vo need to kill 
them either—shoot them in the legs, and send 
them to the South living epistles of the free 
gospel preached here at the North. (Renewed 
laughter.) | 

Bat, Sir, I am occupyirg too much time.— 
(‘Go on!’ ‘Go on!) I see a friend on my 
right, whose voigg to-night I have not heard 
for many years. These troublous times in 
which we live, and have been living for a 
few years past, make that voice doubly dear 
to me on this occasion; and I seize this oc- 
casion, as the first that has happened to me in 
at least six to eight years, to say that I rejoice, 
most heartily rejoice, in the privilege—for a 


J | privilege I esteem it—not only of hearing Mr. 


Phillips’s voice, but of standing on a ;latform 
with him in vindication of free speech. (Ap- 
plause.) But I hope to speak in Boston on 
Friday. I, therefore, will not prolong my re- 
marks farther. I thank you for this hearing. 
( Applause.) 


Brief addresses were subsequently made by 
Messrs. Parker Pillsbury and H. Ford Doug- 
lass, and Rev. J. Sella Martin. At a quarter 
to 10 o'clock, the meetiog adjourned with 


cheers. 

The Liberator mentions among the colored 
men who were seriously injured by the mob, 
after the adjournment of the evening meeting, 
the names of G. W. Crawford, Daniel Butch- 
er, George Rhoades, Thomas Prout, George 
Roberts, and several others. Attacks were 
also made upon several dwelling-bouses, which 
were more or less injured. The windows of 
the Howard Boarding House, and also those 
of Gregory’s Saloon on Cambridge St., were 
smashed in. The Cambridge cars were, in 
several instances, beset in qaest of colored 
victimaon which to wreak their murderous hate 
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Speaking of the different reports of the 
meeting, the T'ribune's correspondent says : 


The T'ribune’s report of the riot is the best 
I have seen, and is indeed the only report of 
the attempted attack upon Mr. Phillips after 
the meeting in Joy Strect. The 7'raveller 
had a very good report of the evening meet- 
ing, but most of the accounts were more or 
less colored with friendship for the rioters.— 
The Post's report professes to be verbatim, 
and is in general fair, but Mr. Douglase’s re- 
tort upon Fay is omitted purposely. Fay had 
remarked that a negro slave-driver is the most 
cruel in the world. ‘ Yes, Sir,’ said Douglass, 
‘and for the precise reason that a Northern 
Doughface is inconceivably meaner than a 
Southern slaveholder.’ I don’t think Mr. Fay 
is a rapid reasoner, but he seemed to under- 
stand this allusion. Some say he hung bis 
head and blushed, but I do not credit this. 


Another correspondent says : 


Setting aside all view as to the original in- 
tentions of the meeting, and leaving out the 
uestion of the propriety of holding it at all, 
lon bound to say that the conduct and tem- 
per of the negroes and their companions were 
throughout incomparably better and more 
manly than those of their opponents. They 
resisted nothing, except when personally at- 
tacked, and in the two affrays which occurred, 
they were not the aggressors. And when 
Douglass did fight, he fought rather better, 
on the whole, than any of his well-educated 
opponents, and cleared his way through the 
crowd that assailed him in a way that T'om 
Sayers would have taken off his hat in honor 
to. The Tremont Temple meeting, however, 
had to be broken up. That was dete:.oined 
upon. The Mayor was appealed to, and, after 
sundry vacillations, directed that the hall 
should be cleared by the police. Upto this 
time, the efforts of the police had been vig-— 
orousl7 applied to the suppression and extinc- 
tion of the party which had called, and wished 
to hold, the meeting. The only persons harsh- 
ly treated were the negroes and their associ- 
ates—the very ones who had engaged the 
hall, and were accountable for the payment 
for its use. 


LETTERS SENT TO THE CONVENTION. 

Among the letters received by the Com- 
mittee, and which were intended to be present- 
ed to the Convention, we print the following : 

LETTER FROM SENATOR WILSON. 
Natick, Nov. 27, 1860. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have received your invita- 
tion to meet in a Convention, to be held in 
Boston on the 3d of December, ‘a number 
of young men, unconvected at this time with 
any Organization,’ and ‘ to address them in re- 
ply tothe question,’ ‘How can American Sla- 
very be abolished ?’ 

You say in your note of invitatior, ‘ that 
the annivérsary of the death of John Brown, 
who, on the 2d of December, 1859, was killed 
for attempting to decide this problem in the 
mode that he believed to be the most efficient, 
is an occasion peculiariy appropriate for the 
discussion of our duty to the race for whom 
he suffered, and more especially for the un- 
folding of practical methods for achieving the 
holy object he desired to attain by his des. 
cent on Harper's Ferry.’ 

Abhorring slavery in every form, loving 
equal and impartial liberty for all men, I am 
ever ready to exercise all the powers of the 
Constitution of our country to relieve the na- 
tion from all connection with, and all respon- 
sibility for, slavery, by prohibiting it wher. 
ever it exists, or can exist, under the exclu- 
sive authority of the Federal Government ;— 
and 1 am also ever ready to use all means 
sanctioned by law, humanity and religion, to 
persuade our countrymen of the slaveholding 
States to ‘undo the heavy burden,’ and ‘ let 
the oppressed go free ;’ but I am utterly op- 

oxed to all appeals by whomsoever made, tu 
orce and violence. 

Oars is a government of constitutions and 
laws—a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people. Not therefore to the rifle 
‘nor the pike should the friends of the slave 


| appeal, but to the heart, the conscience, the | 


reason, and the enduring interests of the peo- 
ple of the slave States, upon whom rests the 
Ts of slavery in the States. 

hile I accord to John Brown sincerity of 
motive, unselfish devotion, and unsurpassed 
courage, I deplore and condemn his armed 
invasion of Virginia. Were it in my power 
to do so, I could not consent to attend your 
meeting, for I cannot by an act of mine thus 
associate in any degree the issues concerning 
slavery with John Brown's lawless descent up- 
on Harper’s Ferry. 

Yours truly, Henry WILSON. 
James Redpath, Esq., and others. 


LETTER FROM THE HON. J. R. GIDDINGS. 
Jefferson, Ohio, Nov. 19, 1860. 


My Dear Sir :—You inquire, ‘ How can 
American Slavery be Abolished 2 

I answer, by the advancement of Christian 
civilization ; by the operation of truth and 
justice upon the public conscience. A thou- 
sand agencies are in operation to effect this 
object. I look upon the constant and in- 
creasing preesare of truth upon the public 
mind, awakening the public conscience to the 
crimes, the barbarism of slavery, as the only 
mode of effecting that object. To effect this, 
many agencies are at work. Appeals are to 
be made to the religious, the moral and polit- 
ical feelings of the people. Our electors, po- 
liticians and statesmen must be aroused to the 
great work. In that department I have long 
labored, and feel that in so doing I have best 
performed my own duty. | | 

John Brown moved in a different sphere of 
thought and of action. Looking at the sub- 
ject, he came to the conclusion that he would 
best subserve the cause of humanity by excit- 
ing the slaves to action and physical effort to 
attain their own liberty. 

This they undoubtedly had the right to do 
by the immutable laws of nature and nature’s 
God. Brown was also justified by the ac- 
tion of our Government. 

When the Algerines captured and enslaved 
our citizens, we sent a navy to punish them. 
Commodore Preble entered the harbor of 
Tripoli amid the thunder of cannon. The 
rattling of small arms, the clashing of swords 
and the work of immediate emancipation was 
carried forward by the butchery of slavehold- 
ers, who set at naught the principles of justice 
and liberty. 

John Brown labored in a more Christian 
manner for the same high object—the liberty 
of our race. I would not have done as he 
did. He would not have done as I have — 
‘Yet we have both sought the liberties of man- 
kind, and I award to him purity of purpose 
and high devotion to the cause of human ele- 
vation. 

Very truly, J. R. GIppDINGs. 
LETTER FROM THE REV. E. H. SEARS. 
Wayland, Nov. 22, 1860. 


I received your circular several days since, 
and a second copy has just come to hand. I 
take the first moment which I can claim as 
my own to answer it. 

I know of but one thing that is to abolish 
Human Slavery—the same that is lifting up 
the masses all over the civilized world against 
the despotisms that were holding them down. 
It is the Christianity of a new age, which, 
freed from its oid corruptions, reveals the 
worth, the capacities, and the sacred rights 
of individual meo. This is God’s new Messiah, 
descending everywhere to the millions that 
groan and toil. Aristocracies, oligarchies, and 
autocracies have their use and their day.— 
They conserve what of learning and civiliza- 
tion had been achieved, and might keep it as 
a sacred trust until the masses are prepared 
for their inheritance. But the history of the 


| last 300 years is a record of the irrepressible 


conflict between the Church and State of a 
feudal barbarism and the epirit of truth and 
juatice aspiring from the heart of the people. 
Men may persist in regarding thie conflict as 
local and temporary, and the agitation of 
this or that reformer, and not as the spirit that 
breathes through human nature itself. They 
may belie this spirit ; they may turn it from 





its peaceful course ; but viewing it and count- 


am 


ing its stages from the serene hights of history, 
no one will imagine he cab arrest it any more 
than he can arrest the earth he stands upon 
as it swings him through the celestial s 
It has wrought through the whole frame of 
the English Government and society, and out 
of England of the Tudors and the Stuarts, it 
has made the freest nation on the face of the 
earth. It has felt among the serfs of Russia; 
it will assuage the Austrian tyranny or de- 
stroy it, and right around the rotten throne of 
the Pope, it makes a young Italy, which rises 
immortal and shakes off the heavy tyranny of 
two thousand years. It emancipates the 
est Indies, and spite of the croakers it 
demonstrates emancipation to be both profit- 
able and safe. It takes hold of the four cor- 
ners of the American Union, and tries to 
shake slavery out of it. We cannot stop it 
if we try, and the only question is, how may 
we help in making a clear and safe way to its 
achievements. 

I cannot vaticinate and tell how it will be 
done. But there are three openings, through 
any one of which evidently the stifled spirit 
of humanity must find a release here in our 
American oligarchy. These are :. 

Violent revolution ; 

Peaceful Separation of the States ; or, 

Peaceful action under the Constitation and 
through the forms of the present Government. 


The first I would oppose and deplore in all 
its forms and methods as a resort to the coarse 
and vulgar ivstrumentalities of the old bar- 
barism, and in total disharmony with the spirit 
of the new age thatis dawning. I would de- 
plore it, too, for reasons of State. It is clear- 
ly of the first importance that the State sov- 
ereignties be kept whole and unbroken, for 
these are to preserve us from being merged 
in a vast centralism more dangerous to indi- 
vidual rights than the oligarchy that now 
tries to rule us. All the Eastern despotisms 
demonstrate this one truth, and the French 
experiments in {government confirm it—that 
where there are no municipalities and cor- 
poralities—the prime integers which must 
never be invaded or bruised in pieces— free 
government is an impossibility, and men re- 
volve in masses around the central power.— 
Because Italy has preserved something which 
faintly approximates to these unbroken organ- 
isms, her free nationalization becomes possible. 


For like reasons it is clear that if any State 
wishes to go out of the Union she ought not to 
be coerced and Ee to stayinit. After 
a State has been subjugated by military force, 
it must be held by military occupation. The 
President must push his iron quadrangle into 
every seceding Commonwealth, and we shall 
have such a bond of Union as holds Venice 
to Austria. But if the State sovereignties 
are preserved untouched and whole, separa- 
tion, if it comes, will not be anarchy, but a 
dissolving and recombining according to more 
natural and genial affinities. And then the 
North star would move nearer to the zenith, 
the Canada line would come down close to 
Mason aud Dixon’s, and the vast spreading 
territories could grow into sovereign States 
without any Federal armies to harass and 
butcher their people and force Lecompton 
Constitutions upon them. The slave barbar- 
ism would withdraw its portentous shadows 
from the free States, would retire inward be- 
fore the advancing civilization of the age, and 
die of self-exhaustion in its dens. 


But Ido not vote for separation. If it 
comes, I would accept it, and make the best 
and most of it. But a wise forecast will not 
fail to see the vexing questions which would 
grow out of it, and the dangers of bloody 
fraternal strife. I am for action under the 
Constitution and through its forms, and there- 
by the denationalization of slavery. I would 
talk, and vote, and preach, and write, and 
scatter the trath thick as Autumn leaves, and 
trust the rest to Him who holds the pnationg 
in the hollow of bis hand. It may be too 
late for the denationalization of slavery thra® 
the forms of the Constitatien, but | do not 
believe it as yet. I do not forget the pro. 





ane aphorism of Macaulay, that in propor. 
tion to the length of time the demon pos. 
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sesees the political body, must the body be | 


rent aud torn when the demon comes out of 
it. S that the politicians would not see 
long ago that a brute conservatism is more 
dangerous to the Union that an army of agi- 
tators ; that this alone makes agitation possi- 
ble, the Popes and their French tyrant neces- 
sitated the Sicilian Vespers; Charles and 
Strafford made the Hampdens and the Crom- 
wells ; the Hapsburgs made the Kossuths and 
the Garibaldis ; and Mr. Pierce and Mr. Ba- 
chanan, with their legalized bandits, created 
John Brown. If American statesmanshi 
will regard the pulse-beats of humanity iteelt 
and the action of the moral sense of mankind, 
as the flicker of some local fanaticism which 
can be snuffed out, then the moral forces of the 
age must have their way through commotions 
and perils. But yielding gracefully to them, 
they are most ful and benign. Three 
honest words from Charles the First would 
have saved England the confusions of the 
great rebellion and the revolution. Slave 
might pass away as the snows dissolve in the 
Spriog time, and human natare rise to its en- 
franchieements which none of the baleful and 
perplexing omevs of change, without any 
alteration in our form of Government. So 
the founders of the Republic meant, and so 
they hoped, and they shaped the Coustitution, 
as they thought, so as to have it flexible to 
the universal spirit of liberty. 

These are rather heads and hints of dis- 
course than a discussion of the great question 
you have opened. But I send them as they 
are, as itis not likely I can be present at 
your meeting, and [ hold it the daty of ever 
one on those questions to speak out the tho’t 
thatisin bim. — 

Yours, respectfally, E. H. Szars. 
LETTER FROM WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


_ Boston, December 1, 1860. 

Dear Sir :—Abstainiog by medical advice 
from all public speaking at present, in conse. 
queace of a bronchial difficulty, I can only re- 
spond y letter to the invitation extended to 
me by the committee of arrangements, to par- 
ticipate in the proceedings of the Convention 
to be held at the Temple on Monday next, in 
order ‘to mark the anniversary of the mar- 
tyrdom of John Brown,’ and to consider the 
question, ‘How can American Slavery be 
Abolished ?° 

My method of abolisaing slavery is before 
the country, and has been for the last thirty 
years. I see no inducement to change or mod- 
ify it, in any material respect. Briefly, it is 


- comprised in these particulars : 


1. To brand slavery as essentially, self-evi- 
dently aod eternally unjust, as applied to any 
portion of mankind ; and, therefore, not to 
be made a debatable question, nor a matter of 
policy, nor dependent upon ary contingency 
for its abolition ; on the contrary, it is to be 
abhorred, denounced, assailed, in season and 
out of season, without forbearance or mercy , 
without compromise or procrastination, by 
every legitimate weapon, until it cease to pol- 
lute and curse the land. 

2. Being a system of unparalleled enormi- 
ty, its upholders and abettors should be the 
objects of continual warning, entreaty, expos- 
tulation, sebuke, exposure and assault. No 
religious body, claiming the Christian name, 
and exercising any discipline whatever, should 
allow any such to be recognized as competent 
to membership. None of them should be 
elevated to any position of public trust and 
emolument. They should be eubjected to un- 
iversal, moral and social outiawry. Public 
indignation should burn like fire against them. 
They are the deadliest enemies of domestic 
tranquility, of public order, of souod moral- 
ity, of sacred law, of general prosperity.— 
Towards the objects of their oppression, they 
reverse all the rules of justice, all the re- 
quirements of humanity, a!l the axioms of 
political economy, and corsigo them to a fate 
a thousand times more to be dreaded than 
untimely death. They perpetrate all crimes 
in the one act of making merchandise of their 
fellow-creatares, and hence give unbounded 
scope to licentiousness, brutality, robbery and 
murder ; and when their condact is called in 





uestion, instantly their passions are ‘ set on 

re of hell,’ and they behave like demona— 
Witness the present state of the South, blend. 
ing as it does the maniacal ravings of Bedlam 
with the torments of the damned ! 

3. For the slave, every demand is to be 
made that one human being may claim of an- 
other. Immediate and unconditional emanci- 
pation—the recognition and protection of bis 
manhood by law—the power to make con- 
tracts, to receive wages, to accumulate pro- 
perty. to acquire knowledge, to dwell where 

chooses, to defend his wife, children, and 
fireside. Were the patriots of 1776 justified 
in rising up in insurrection, and resisting Brit- 
ish oppression unto death? Then are the 
slaves of the South to be justified, a thousand 
times more, in imitating their example, and 
making ‘ Liberty or Death’ their motto—en- 
during, as they do, to quote the language of 
Jefferson in their case, ‘a bondage, one hour 
of which is fraught with more misery than 





ry | ages of that which we rose in rebellion to op- 


pose. Did our revolutionary fathers deserve 
foreign sympathy, and was it meritorious op 
the part of France to aid them to achieve 
theic independence ? So do the slaves deserve 
as much sympathy and aid at the hands of all 
who believe in the Bunker Hill process of 
making tyranny bite the dust. as it the 
immortal honor of Lafayette, that he drew 
his sword and perilled his life for our deliver 
ance ? Still more is it to the glory of John 
Brown and his associates“at Harper’s Ferry, 
that they staked all that was dear to them, 
and nearly all perished, in the attempt to lib- 


y| erate the sable bondmen in Virginia. ‘ Sic 


semper tyrannis ” Brand the man as a by- 
pocrite and dastard, who, in one breath, ex- 
ults in the deeds of Washington and Warren, 
and in the next, denounces Nat Turner as a 
monster for refusing longer to wear the yoke 
and be driven under the lash, and for taking 
up arms to defend his God-given righte. If the 
doctrine of non-resistance ought to be spurn- 
ed for oppressed white mep, it is equally to 
be spurned for oppressed black men. Wea- 
pops of death for all, or for none, who are 
struggling to be free. Let Hancock and 
Adams be covered with infamy, or the black 
liserators who aided John Brown be honored 
in history. 

Thas dol defend the manhood of the buni- 
blest slave as on a level with that of his lord- 
ly tyrant, and thus do I place them together 
on the same equality of natural rights. Thus 
do I test the nation by its own revolutionary 
standard, takiog Bunker Hill monument for 
my measuring line. No matter for race or 
complexion— a man’s a man for a’ that’°— 
But, for mvself, 1 believe in the inviolability 
of human life, and therefore disarm, by my 
principles, alike the oppressor and the op- 
pressed. I believe in the immense superior- 
ity of spiritual over carnal weapons, and so 
seek not the overthrow ofelavery by a bloody 
process. But, assuredly, were I a convert to 
the doctrire of °76, that a resort to the sword 
is justifiable to recover lost liberty, then 
would I plot insurrection by day and by night, 
deal inore in blows and less in words, and 
seek through blood the emancipation of all 
who are groaning in captivity at the South. 

Finally. I am for taking away all the props 
which now sustain the slave system, and thus 
effecting its speedy and eternal overthrow. 

Yours, forno union with slaveholders, 


Ww. Lioyp GaRRIzON. 
James Redpath, Esq. 


FROM H. H. GARNET—(RFXTRACT.) 


I doubt whether any one can tell how sla- 
very will be abolished, although it is not dif. 
ficult to state how it might be done away.— 
Nor is it a matter of great importance to the 
Christian and philanthropist how the foal blot 
and stain sball be wiped from our national 
escutcheou. God will surely put an end to 
the crime in his own righteous and just way. 
Our great concern should be to act up to our 
honest convictions and do our duty. It is 
probable that no stereotyped plan devised by 
human wisdom will be found to be perfect.— 
The most we cao do is to keepour eyes upon 
the signs of the times, and co-operate with the 


| provinces of God, as they shall be developed, 
and ‘ act in the living present.’ Had it been 
my privilege to mingle in your council, I 
should have u the importance of philan- 
thropists and Christians on all p oper occa- 
sions of bearing a faithful testimony against 





the sin of slavery. I should have also endes- . 


vored to show the beauty and power of a 
union of anti-slavery precept and example in 

t to the dealings of Abolitionists with 
free colored people of the North, the purit 
and sincerity of which could be so clearly il- 
lustrated by assisting them in honest labor, 
trade, commerce, education, and in the prin- 
ciples of pure religion, and undefiled before 
God, the Father. 


FROM THE REV. GILBERT HAVEN—(EXTRACT.) 


I should, if I were present and permitted to 
k, advoca‘e a Manumission /id Society, 
as the most effectual aid for tbe present time 
to the work of abolishing slavery. About 
seven -years ago I conceived of the idea of 
helping, by Northern subscription, such mas- 
ters as were conscientious in this relation, 
and anxious to get out of it, but were ham- 
pered by two difficulties: First, their act 
would completely impoverish them, and their 
conscience was not up to that point of sacri- 
fice ; second, they could not free their slaves 
on their soil, and they had no means of trans- 
porting them to a free State, or of giving them 
a start there. 


Mr. Haven relates his efforts to arouse at- 
tention to this subject by articles in different 
newspapers, and by correspondence with Ger- 
rit Smith, Elihu Barrit, and others. 


LETTER FROM GOV. PACKER. 
Executive Department, Harrisburg, Pa., 
November 21, 1860. 

Sir :—In my opinion, the young men whose 
names are attached to the furegoing letter 
would better serve God and their country, by 
attending to their own business. John Brown 
was rightfully hanged, and bis fate should be 
a warning to others having similar procliv- 
ities. Ws. F. Packer, 


Governor of Pennsylvania. 
James Redpath, Boston. 


FROM THE REV. M. D. CONWAY==(EXTRACT. ) 


As to methods, we may safely trust to the 
vital germ the organization of its flower and 
fruit. 1 have no doubtthat when Slavery is 
abolished, the manner in which it is done will 
be a matter of astonishment even to such 
clear-eyed prophets as Mr. Garrison. It has 
seemed to me that if all lovers of Freedom 
could plant themselves on any one manifest 
duty relating to this evil, and actually main- 
tain that stand, Slavery could not withstand it. 


Suppose that stand were a resolve that not 


another fugitive from bondage should be re- 
turned, under any circumstances, even that 
would presently make the issue so perfect 
that it must be decided ; and we know that 
every real and permanent decision that is 
made in this world must be on the other side 
of the fugitive. If we could only have sume 
ove of your best men imprisoned in Massa- 
chusetts for disobedience to this law—say 
Emerson or Longfellow, or Lowell, either of 
whom would harbor a fugitive—a glorious 
int would be made with the people, who 
ove their poets more than their preachers. 


FROM 7. W. HIGGINSON—(EXTRACT.) 


Every day is confirming the position 
taken by the Worcester Disunion Convention 
nearly four years ago, that the Free States 
and Slave States of America are ont one na- 
tion, but two nations—between which har- 
mony is impossible, and ultimate separation 
inevitable. A dissolution of the Uaioo, is in 
my Opinion, a mere question of time. It will 
come whenever the North takes a firm anti- 
slavery position, however mild or moderate, 
and holds to it. Thelonger it is delayed, the 
greater will be the accumulation of mutual 
hostility and the probability of bloodshed. I 
wish, therefore, that the slave States might 
fulfill their present threats; it must come to 
that. sooner or later, and every years delay 





only embitters the feeling. : 
The Union being discolved, the fate of sla- 
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very is in the hands of the slaves themselves. 
The day of peacefal emancipation has proba- 
bly passed. That being the case, it is impos- 
sible to show why insurrection is not as much 
the right and daty of the negroes as of the 
Italians. And this principle carries with it 
the right and duty of ajding insurrection, Ip 
both cases. 

In forming our jadgments, it is necessary to 
look not merely at what is desirable, but what 
is practicable. I have been accustomed for 
years to look forward to three successive steps 
as the only conceivable destiny of American 
slavery. 

1. The formation of a defensive anti-sla- 
very party at the North, and its ultimate 
triumph. This has now occarred. 

2. A division of the Union, through the 
mutual antagonism thus brought to a crisis. 

3. The forcible abolition of slavery, over a 
large part of the present slave territory, by 
means of insurrection. 

I believe that these three events are writ- 
ten in the nature of things, and that it would 
be useless to resist them, and impossible very 
greatly to precipitate them. ‘The logic of 
events is far stronger than our will. 


JAMES REDPATH ON THE MOB. 


The following letter from Mr. Redpath 
shows that the breaking up of the meeting was 


intimated long before the Convention was 
held : | 


As most of the papers—for example, the 
Post, the Courier, and the Journal—whose 
accounts of the Convention will be reprinted 
by the metropolitan press, are in league with 
the mob of State Street slaves, who, aided by 
Mayor Lincoln, dispersed our meeting on Mon- 
day forenoon, I ask of you the favor of pub- 
lishing a personel statement—which, here, 
where so many persons witnessed the disgrace- 
ful proceedings, it is wholly unnecessary to 
make. 

The mob was incited and chiefly composed 
of merchants, traders with the South—near! 
all of whom have uncollected debts there, 
and many of them mortgages on slaves; A 
list of their names, I understand, will soon be 
published. The Post, of Saturday—a paper 
edited by a Federal officeholder—contained an 
editorial article, and an editorial paragraph 
addressed to the editor, both calculated and 
intended to ixcite a riot, while, with Antony- 
like hypocrisy, they deprecated a disturbance. 
They Mere chiefly directed against myself, as 
Secretary of the Committee, by seeking to 
arouse against me the fanaticism of nativism, 
by three plausible statements—each and equ- 
ally false—that I am nota citizen of the U. 
S.; that | am not a citizen of Massachusetts, 
— that f am but a temporary sojourner 

ere. 

I had repeated intimations from reliable 
sources that the Convention would be broken 
up, aod was advised by several friends to post- 
pone it. While, however, I read daily of 
Northern men who are murdered by brutal 
mobs in the South—merely for believing that 
slavery is not a blessing—I did not feel in- 
clined to submit to be awed bya party of 
traffickers in Southern goods and Northern 
principles, from discussing a Constitutional 
question in a peaceful manner, and with no 
ulterior intentions. 


The Temple, therefore, was Opened. : 

I was advised by the keeper of the Temple 
that, if a riot was to be prevented, the first 
man who tried to begin it should be arrested, 
and that we ought not to seize a low fellow, 
but one of the chiefs—one of the solid men of 
Boston—and hold them until the police ar- 
rived. 

I determiced to pursue this policy. 

I introduced to the audience the Rev. Mr. 
Martin, who began, on behalf of the Com- 
Initttee, a prelimioary statement. 

He had not uttered three sentences before 
a mob of over one huudred, who were seated 
in a solid body uear the platform, interrupted 
him by loidly stamping their feet. I rose 
aud looked at the well-dressed rowdies, in or- 
der to see which one of them, within reach 
of the aisle, appeared to be the ‘most responsi- 
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‘ble’ man— that is, had the most Bescon- 
streetish and State Exchangish look. Seeing 
one, a solid man in flesh, stolid-looking, care. 
fully shaved, with well-brushed hair, and 
clotbes of unimpeachable quality—a perfect 
representative, in outward espect, of the citi- 
zen of property and standing, who feels that 
bis check is good, that his nute is No. 1, and 
his principles conservative and national, [ made 
up my mind to arrest him. I descended from 
the platform and collared him, telling him he 
could not be permitted to disturb the meet- 
ing. I was instantly surrounded by the en- 
tire mob, and lost my hold of solidity.— 
Threats and clenched fists became very com- 
mon aronod me, but none of them dared to 
strike. 

The solid one, who looked very much afraid 
when I had hold of him, came up, when I 
was surrounded by his friends, and asked my 
name. I told him. He muttered something 
about law, when I asked him his name ; he 
gave it. 








nearly one-half of the Committee did not ap- 
pear inthe Boston Directory ! In order that, 
this solid disturber of our meeting may have 
all the advantage which this distinction con- 
fers, 1 copy his name and address from the 
Boston Directory, last edition, page 426 : 
Trull, John W., house :9 Beacon. 

I notice that none of the papers give his 
name. 

While the Post and the Courier admit that 
I seized one of the disturbers, actirg as ‘a 
policeman,’ the Journal, of this eveving, has 
the audacity to say, that —‘ the efforts of the 
Abolitionists to obtain control of the meeting 
resuited in some rough collisions, the first-vio- 
lence being offered by the Secretary of the 
Committee, who made a brutal assault upon 
an unoffending old man !” 

I leave the citizens of Boston to judge be- 
tween these different versions ; and whether 
this Trull, an able-bodied disturber of the 
peace, a person of nearer twice my weight 


Y | than less, deserves so very gentle an appella- 


tion. 

Let me advise the Trulls and the Barclays 
of Boston, if they don’t wish to be collared 
again, not to disturb another Anti-Slavery 
meeting ; for the day has passed when ropes 
cat be put around the necks of Northern men 
for daring to exercise the rights of free speech. 
Chatleston is south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. Respectfully, 

James REppParTsH, 
Secretary of the Committee, 
CARL SCHURZ ON FREE SPEECH. 

This noble Germun delivered the eleventh 
of the Fraternity lectures on Tuesday even- 
ing, at Tremont Temple. The subject an- 
nounced in the papers was that of ‘ American 
Civilization, but recent events, he said, had 
suggested another topic, which he bad worked 
out in two days—that of ‘Free Speech.’— 
We make the following extract : 

A few days ago, when on my travels: in 
the State of New York, I was reading news- 
papers in a railroad car, my eye lighted up- 
on a column headed in large letters): *‘ The 
mouth of Abolitionism shut !—The Blacks 
smoked oat |’ &c., and then followed a glow- 
ing account of the ardor and enthusiasm dis- 
played by the intelligent and conservative cit- 
izens of Boston, in breaking up a meeting of 
Abolitionists. At first, I thought there must 
be some mistake ; it must be an old paper, or 
it must de a typographical error, substituting 
Boston for Baltimore, or Louisville, or some 
other place exposed tothe Southern breeze— 
but sure enough, all the particulars coincided ; 
it was Boston, the great commercial and intel. 


lectual metropolis of the great and enlighten- 
ed State of Massachusetts. 1 need hardly add 


ties 


faction at an attempt to put down freedom of 
speech, hac in the late campaign advocated 
the interests of that champion of popular 
rights, Stephen A. Douglas, slightly mixed 
up with those of Mr. Bell, and of the great 





The Post complained that the names of} P® 


that the paper which expressed so high satis. | 





represettative of American cultare and re- 
fioement, Edward Everett. (Sensation.) 


I must confess that the reading of that ac- 
count filled me with sadness; for of all coun- 
tries on the globe, Massachusetts, and of all 
cities inhabited by civilized beings, Boston 
eo the a ape that free 

not only t t ing power 
of progress, but also is ome balwark of 
peace and security. (Hearty applause.) 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS AT MUSIC HALL. 

Mr. Frederick Douglass, of Rochester, N. 
Y., (says the Boston Atlas and Bee of Mon- 
day, Dec. 10,) the well-known colored orator 
and editor, gave a lecture yesterday forenoon 
in Music Hall, before the Twenty-Eighth Con- 
gregational Society. The hall was filled in 
every part. Amung those present were many 
well-known gentlemen in business circles. The 
large attendance was probably somewhat in- 
duced by the expectation that Mr. Douglass 
would take occasion to allude to the recent 
exciting events at Tremont Temple and the 
West ~~ In this they were not disap- 
inte 
Mr. Douglass announced that he should 
read a lecture on ‘Self-Made Men,’ which he 
proceeded to do in a clear and oratorical 
manner. It isa carefully-written, thoughtful 
production, and contains several eloquent and 
very Maby common sense ges ; the whole 
being illustrated by examples in life. The 
central thought of the lecture is that every 
man has not only latent forces of iliimitable 
extent, but also power to develop them, if he 
will. 

At the conclusion of his addrese, he spoke 
as follows : 


Boston is a great city—and Music Hall 
has a fame almost extensive as that of Boston. 
No where more than here have the principles 
of human freedom been expounded. Bat for 
the circumstances to be hereafter mentioned, 
it would seem almost presumption for me to 
say avything here about those principles. — 
Acd yet, even here, in Boston, the moral at- 
mosphere is dark and heavy. The principles 
of human liberty, even if correctly appre- 
hended, find but limited support in this hour 
of trial. The world moves slowly, and Bos- 
ton is much like the world. We thought the 
ow of free speech was sn accomplished 
act. Here, if no where else, we thought the 
right of the people to assemble and to ex- 
press their opinion, wassecure. Dr. Channing 
had defended the right; Mr. Garrison had 
practically asserted the right : and Theodore 
Parker had maintained it with steadiness and 
fidelity to the last. 

But here we are to-day contending for what 
we thought was gained years ago. The mor- 
tifying and disgraceful fact stares us in the 
face, that though Faneuil Hall and Bunker 
Hill Monument stund, freedoin of speech is 
strack down. No lengiby cetail of facts is 
needed. They are already notorious ; far more 
so than will be wished, ten years hence. 

The world knows that, last Monday, a meet- 
ing assembled to discuss the question: ‘ How 
shall Slavery be Abolished ?’ The world also 
knows that that meeting was invaded, insult- 
ed, captared, by a mob of gentlemen, and 
thereafter broken up and dispersed by order 
of the Mayor, who refused to protect it, tho’ 
called upon eo to do. If this had been a 
mere outbreak of passion and prejadice among 
the baser sort, maddened by rum and hound- 
ed on by some wily politician to serve some 
immediate purpose—a mere exceptional af- 
fair—it might be allowed to rest with what 
has already been said. But the leaders of the 
mob were gentlemen. They were men who 
pride themselves upon their respect for law 
and order. 

These gentlemen brought their respect for 
the law with them, and proclaimed it loudly 
while in the very act of breaking the law.— 
Theirs was the law of slavery. The law of 
free speech, and the law for the protection of 
public meetings they trampled under foot, 
while they greatly magnified the law of sla- 
very. . 

The scene was an instructive one. Men 
seldom eee such a blending of the gentleman 
with the rowdy, as was shown on that ov¢ca- 
sion. It proved that haman nature is very 
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much the same, whether in tarpaulin or broad- 
cloth. Nevertheless, when gentlemes ap- 
proach us in the character of lawless and 
abandoned loafers—assuming for the moment 
their manners and tempers—they have them- 
gelves to blame if they are esteemed below 
their quality. 

No right was —— the fathers of the 
Government more sacred than the right of 
speech. It was in their eyes, as in the eyes of 

1 thoughtfal men, the great moral renovator 
of society and government. Daniel Webster 
called it a home-bred right—a fireside privi- 
lege. Liberty is meaningless where the right 
to utter one’s thoughts and opinions has ceased 
to exist. That, of all rights, is the dread of 
tyrants. Itis the ight which they first of 
all strike down. hey know its power.— 
Thrones, dominions, principalities and powers, 
founded in injustice and wrong, are sure to 
tremble if men are allowed to reason of 
righteousness, temperance, and of a judgment 
to come in their presence. Slavery cannot 
tolerate free speech. Five years of its exer- 
cise would banish the auction-block and break 
every chain in the South. They will have 
none of it there, for they have the power.— 
But shall it be so here ? 


‘ Shall tongues be mute,’ &c. 


Even here in Boston, and among the 
friends of freedom, we hear two voices—one 
denouncing the mob that broke up our meet. 
ing on Monday as a base and cowardly out- 
rage—and another, deprecating and regretting 


_ the holding ofsuch a meeting, by such men, at 


such atime! We are told that the meeting 
was ill-timed, and the parties to it unwise. 

Why, what isthe matter with us? Are 
we going to palliate and excuse a palpable 
and flegrant outrage on the right of speech 
—by implying that only a particular descrip- 
tion of persons should exercise that right ?— 
Are we, at such a time, when a great princi- 

le haa been struck down, to quench the moral 
indignation which the deed excites, by cast- 
ing reflections upon those in whose per- 
sons the outrage has been committed ?— 
After all the arguments for liberty to which 
Boston has listened for more than a quarter 
of a century, has she yet to. learn, that the 
time to assert aright is the time when the 
right itself is called in question—and that the 
men of all others to assert it, are the men to 
whom the right has been denied ? 

It would be no vindication of the right of 
speech to prove that certain gentiemen of 
great distinction, éminent for their learning 
acd ability, are allowed to freely express their 
Opinions on all subjects—including the sub- 
ject of slavery. Such a vindication would 
need itself to be vindicated. It would add in- 
sult to injury. Not even an old fashion ab- 
olition meeting could vindicate that righ* in 
Boston just now. There can be no right of 
speech where any man, however lifted up or 
however humble, however young or however 
old, is ove-awed by force, and compelled to 
suppress his honest sentiments. 

Equally clear is the right to bear. To sup- 
ress free speech is a double wrong. It vio- 
ates the rights of the hearer as well as those 

of the speaker. It is jast as criminal to rob 
a man of his right to speak and here, as it 
would be to rob him of his money. I have 
no doubt that Boston will vindicate this right. 
But io order to do 30, there must be no con- 
cessions to the enemy. When a man.is al- 
lowed to speak because he is rich and power- 
ful,it aggravates the crime of denying the right 
to the poor aed humble. 

Tbe priociple must rest upon its own pro- 
per basis. And until the right is accorded 
to the humblest as freely as to the most ex- 
alted citizen, the Government of Boston is 
but an empty name, and its freedom a mock. 
ery. A man’s right to speak does not depend 
upon where he was born or upon bis color.— 
The simple quality of manhood is the solid 
basis of the right—and there let it rest for- 
ever. — 


ANOTHER RIOTOUS DEMONSTRATION. 
Boston, Dec. 16, 1860. 


Wendell Phillipe’s firat appearance since the 
John Brown meeting, at the Music Hall, was 


ae 





made the occasion for a new and violent dem- 
onstration on the part of hisenemies. It was 





his regular day for addressing the Society, the 


the third Sanday of the month, but the un- 
derstanding that he would speak in denuncia- 
tion of the recent riot and rioters at the Tre- 
mont Temple had produced beforehand an un- 
usual excitement. The proprietors of Music 
Hall demanded and obtained a bond for $50,- 
000, to secure them against any possible loss 
by destruction of farniture, before they con- 
sented to open the building. The Hall was 
overwhelmingly crowded, and hundreds vaibly 
sought admission. 


Mr. Phillips’s address was a bitter onslaught 
upon all the disturbers of the Tremont Tem- 
ple Convention, and their outside abettors, 
and he had not proceeded far, before ap 
hisses from the galleries showed that a consid- 
erable element of opposition was present. 
The first demonstration was caused by his de- 
claring, of the juvenile respectable rioters, 


that they went to the Temple to prove them- : 


selves rotten before they were ripe. A chirp- 
ing, youthful chorus of defiance followed this, 
with a few crics of ‘All up,’ and other party 
watchwords. There were subsequently several 
maturer explosions of impotent wrath, to 
which Mr. Phillips gave no heed, repeating 
each phrase that was interrupted, with fresh 
emphasis, until quietly listened to. 


The number of disturbers was so compara- 
tively smail that timidity conquered bad tem- 

r, and all the attempted tumults fell still- 

orn. Hisses and jeering laughs, and applause 
when none was expected, were, however, fre- 
quently repeated. All noisy demonstrations 
proceeded from the opponents of Mr. Phillips. 
The congregation generally kept perfect 
silence, jn compliance with his special request 
at the outset. 

The assemblage was well sprinkled with 
policemen, prepared to resist any violent in- 
terruption, and a large reserve force was kept 
out of sight for further precaution. A part 
of the military was held in readiness. After 
the services had ended, the crowd poured 
rapidly out, and loitered in the passage lead- 
ing to Winter street and upon the sidewalks. 
Mr. Phillips came among the last. As soon 
as he was discovered in the doorway, a rush 
was made toward him, and for a few minutes 
there was a scene of as wild confusicn as that 
of the Tremont Temple riot. ‘ 


The narrowness of the passage prevented 
any successful attempt to seize Mr. Phillips, 
who, surrounded by his friends, pushed slowly 
forward, striving to reach the street. It is 
impossible t» say whether he realized the 
danger ot his situation any more than on the 
night of his walk home from Mr. Martin’s 
church, but his countenance certainly betrayed 
greater indignation. The affairseemed rather 
more serious, for here the mob was much 
larger, and it was generally proclaimed—how 
truthfally I cannot tell—that numbers were 
armed, and that, if Mr. Phillips conld once 
be seized, the weapons would no longer be 
concealed. The struggle was severe, but the 
space was 80 contracted that no very free 
fight was possible, and no injuries were suffer- 
ed by anybody. — 

The police presently appeared, directed b 
Deputy Chief Ham, and made quick ool 
with the mob. Mr. Phillips was then enabled 
to reach Winter street, where a new attack 
was assayed, but was prevented by the police. 
Force failing, the crowd took to groaning and 
hissiog. Mr. Phillips was escorted home 
throogh Washiogton and Essex streets, by 
about one hundred policemen. The route was 
enlivened by ingenious varieties of mob-music. 
a — that followed numbered upward of 

In front of Mr. Phillips's house another 
mob was found collected, through which the 
police cleared the way, affording him safe 
passage to his door. Hia disappearance was 


followed by hooting from his enemies, and a 
few cheers from his friends. Deputy Chief 
Hiam then mounted Mr. Phillips's steps, and 
recommended the crowd to disperse, and find- 
ing them disposed to linger, quietly ordered 
the street to be cleared, which was done in 
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less than five minutes, the rapidity and ease of 
the operation showing with what little diffi- 


culty order might have been maiotained at the 


Tremont Temple. And thus ended the second 
Union-plastering demonstration of the solid 
men of Boston. 


Ina ALDRIDGE IN ScotLanp.—Our readers 
will be pleased to learn that our old friend Ira 
Aldridge is now meeting with decided success 
in Scotland. We copy the following from the 
Glasgow Daily Bulletin of Nov. 5th : 


The Theatre-Royal was re-opened on Satur- 
day night, when ‘ Othello ’ was produced, Mr. 
Ira Aldridge, the African Roscius, taking 
the part of the Moor. We have had of late 
more than one proof of the intellectual excel- 
lence of the negro. We have had among us 
Dr. Delany, giving us the result of his explor- 
ations, and year by year the colored race are 
filling positions of honor in our charch courts, 
and on our platforms. Now a negro comes 
as a ‘star, and any one who saw his ‘ Othello,’ 
on Saturday night, will not grudge him the 
distinctive appellation. It was a most intel- 
ligent, appreciative specimen of acting, and 
such as we have rarely seen beaten below 
Macready. Of course, he ‘looked’ the char- 
acter, and, as a matter of fact, played it well, 
such as won for him the warmest applause and 
a ‘call.’ It is really refreshing to see the 
black man thus championed ; to witness a 
man who would be put into a ‘ negro pew’ 
in an American church prove high mental su- 
— by the brilliant success with which 

e renders Shakspeare. We are aware that 
Mr. Aldridge is io some respects a distinguish- 
ed man; the more honor to him that he isin 
Britain disproving the trans-Atlantic theory of 
caste! Pity he cannot do so in New Or- 
leans or even in New York! We shall be 
glad tosee him in other characters, and can 
forgive much, if required, for the excellence 
of his ‘ Othello.’ 


On the occasion of his farewell‘appearance, 
Mr. Aldridge delivered an address, from which 
we make the following extract : 


Son of the land whose swarthy race, late known 
For nought but bloodshed and the murderous 
groan ; 
Mark’d by the God of Havoc and of strife 
To raise the war-whoop, wield the murderous 
knife, 
To roam unfettered, void of reason’s light— 
Lone tribe of mankind in chaotic night. 
Borne on the billows of the trackless sea, 
From genial climes came learning’s purity. 
Bright as the sunflake bursting from the deep— 
Severing the bonds of nature wrapt in sleep— 
Shone the mild beam to illuminate the mind 
Of him, the savage—stil], of human kind ; 
To mould the soul of Nature’s hallowed sway— 
To drive the clouds of darkness far away— 
Toarray 1n robes of friendship, pure and bright, 
The fellow brotherhood of Day and Night. 
Link’d with the sister arts, the Drama’s pile, 
Its beauteous structure towered within our isle; 
And though exotic was each lovely flower, 
Yet still they bloom’d in night and noontide 
hour. 
‘Twas wandering in those bowers of classic 
bloom, 
The Drama's radiance did my heart illume ; 
Enraptured, from the hallowed bower I seized 
A blossom that my youthful fancy pleased, 
And, wonderful to tell, I straight became 
A wandering son, fired with ambitious flame. 
Though Nature to my aspect has denied 
The rose and lily which in you're allied, 
‘Child of the Sun,’ with brow of ebon hue, 
I stand before you, but with soul as true ; [ap- 
lause ; 
For in this favored land, where’er I roam, 
To me has ever ope’d the stranger's home ; 
From you I’ve caught that warm and kindly ray 
That cheer’d me onwards in this world’s lone 
way. 
If to - native shores 1 do return, 
Within my heart’s fane ever shal) your kind- 
ness burn 
O’er my lone grave, perhaps in desert spot, 
Shall wave the lotus, but * forget you got.’ 
More I could say, but what would it avail— 
To you I’ve told my true, my heartfelt tale. 
The moment’s come, and severed is the spell— 
Scotia's kind children, Haii, and Fare you well. 
{ Prolonged cheering, during which Mr. Al- 
ridge retired. } 
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A FUGITIVE SLAVE CLAIMED IN CANADA. 


Over a year ago, a slave in Missouri, while 
fleeing for his liberty to Canada, killed a 
slaveholder who attempted to prevent his 
flight. The slave hounds followed him to 
Canada and had him arrested, and the case is 
now before the Canadian courts. Consider- 
able excitement is manifested by the people 
in the matter, and if the decision of the Court 
goes agaiost him, he will probably be rescued- 
A Toronto correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, under date of Nov. 26, gives the 
following history of the case : 


The people of Canada, when reading the ac- 
counts with which your columns are so fre- 
quently filled, of the difficalties which arise 
consequent upon demands for the rendition of 
fugitive slaves, have congratulated themselves 
upon their freedom from such annoyances.— 
Still they have wondered, sometimes, that 
they have not received.more attention from 
the ‘cute’ men-catchers ; it has not appeared 
impossible that a well-managed conspiracy, 
by which some unfortuaate negro should be 
proved guilty of crime, would result in his 
rendition, under the terms of the Ashburton 
treaty. The false affidavits, the untrue evi- 
dence, which it has appeared are sometimes 
successful in the Free States of the Union, 
might be used with almost equal chance of 
success here. It is perhaps only needed that 
one attempt should be. made, ending in hope- 
ful results, to secure many others. 

It ig therefore with peculiar jealousy that 
the people of Canada look upon a case now 
pending in our Courts ; and, though there is 
no reason to suspect foul play in the matter, 
still the cirenmstances surrounding it are of 
a character which invest it with the greatest 
interest, and command the fullest sympathy. 
On the 28th of September, 1859, Seneca T. 
P. Diggs, of Howard Co., Missouri, when re- 
turning home to dinner, saw walking across 
his plantation a strange negro, whom he hail- 
ed. Inreply to a series of questions address- 
ed to him by Diggs, the negro told a story to 
the following effect : 

He suid his name was Wm. Anderson, and 
that he was the slave of one Macdonald, who 
resided about thirty miles from Diggs’s plat- 
tation. To this Macdonald he had been sold 
in 1833 by a Mr. Perkins, whose estate was 
but a short distance frum Diggs’s abode, and 
he was soon on his way thither for the pur- 
pose either of getting Perkins to buy him 
from Macdonold, or to exchange him for some 
other man. He had two reasons for desiriog 
this ; he bad been much ill-treated by Mac 
donald, and he .had a wife, slave to a man 
named Browa, whose estate adjoined that of 
Perkins’. Itis said that according to the 
State law of Missouri, any negro found more 
than twenty miles from his master’s planta- 
tion without a pass may be arrested and taken 
back ; the person so taking him back becom- 
ing entitled thereby to a reward of $5, and 
a mileage of ten cents. After hearing An- 
derson’s account, Diggs asked him for his 
pass. The poor fellow replied that he had 
none. ‘Then,’ said the humane slaveholder, 
‘I can allow you to go no further until I hear 
from your master. Come with me, and [ will 
give you some dinner.’ The pair walked tow- 
ard the house for some distance, when the 
negro broke and ran. Diggs immediately 
called out to three ‘black boys’ who were 
near, ‘ Catch that runaway, and I'll give you 
the reward.’ Away the three started in pur- 
suit. Aniersoo rao in a circle, and was chas-. 
ed for near an hour by them. Diggs after a 
while was joined by bis son, a lad of fifteen, 
and upon a signal from one of the black boys 
they crossed the circle and met the runaway 
just as he was nearing a fence. Over this 
fence the planter leaped, brandishing in his 
hand a large stick. 
dirk-kuife ; before him stood the enraged 
planter, twenty yards behind, him were has- 
tening on his three pursuers armed with stout 
clubs. ‘here was nut @ moment to be lost 


The planter conmanded the breathless, pant- | 


Andersor waved a large ; 


ing negro to surrender ; the negro said he 
woald kill any one who touched him. In- 
solvent languege to fall from the lipsof a 
slave! So thought the planter as he broke 
his stick over the fugitive’s head. But the 
fugitive was as good as his word ; he dealt a 
true blow, he plunged his knife into Mr. D.'s 
heart. It was now the planter’s turn to fly ; 
he endeavored again to get over the fence, 
and was assisted in his attempt by Anderson, 
who stabbed him again and tumbied him into 
the ditch. In less than forty-eight hours there 
was an end to Mr. Diggs. He lived long 
enough to make a full confession, and then 
departed for a land where he will inevitably 
be convinced of certain facts concerning ‘nig- 
gers, which he was fond of denying in his 
life-time. 

Anderson succeeded in making good his 
eseape to Canada, and took up his abode in 
the County of Brant. He lived a quiet and 
industrious life, and being joined by his wife, 
felt himself truly a freeman. But some few 
months ago the bloodhounds of the Missouri 
law found him out, and made a demand for 
his rendition under the Ashburton treaty 
for the crime of murder. He was arrested 
and brought before the magistrates. The 
evidence adduced was in substance as I have 
given it above. 


The magistrates felt themselves incompetent 
to decide, so the matter was referred to John 
A. Macdonald, the Attorney-General of the 
Province. This was so long ago as the 28th 
of September, since which time the unfortu- 
nate fugitive bas lain in prison. He waseven 
put in irons by order of one of the above- 
mentioned magistrates, named Matthews, a 
notorious fellow, whose conduct has been 
most disgraceful throughout, and who has 
only been saved from a thick coat of tar and 
feathers by the strong love of law which per- 
vades the community. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral, after an inexplicable delay of two 
months, has decided that he is unable to de- 
cide, and has referred the case to the Judges. 
Ono Saturday last, then, Anderson was brought 
up in the Court of Queen’s Bench, by virtue 
of a writ of habeas corpus, and the Crown 
was called up to show why he should not be 
discharged. On the part of the prisoner, a 
competent counsel, Mr. S. B. Freeman, Q. C., 
of Hamilton, bas been engaged. 


You may think this a very strange proceed- 
ing in Canada, but have a little patience. It 
is not contended that, had Anderson been a 
slave of Diggs, he would have been guilty of 
murder in killing him. Our law recognizes 
the right of every man to liberty. We can 
take no cognizance of slavery at all. Bat, 
unfortunately, the Ashburton Treaty is rather 
vague on one point. It is contended that by 
it we are compelled to render up any fagitive 
from the United States who is guilty of crime 
according to your law, provided that the evi- 
dence of criminality be such as is admissable 
in our courts, and sufficient to sustain the 
charge made. Now according to Missouri 
law, Diggs could legally arrest Anderson; there 
is no question about that. Then Anderson 
committed murder in killing Diggs, not only 
according to the State law, but according to 
our Canadian law too. Can our courts then 
go bebind your law of arrest, and inquire how 
it came to beenacted ? Let the case be re- 
versed. Canadian law allows imprisonment 
for debt. There are many States in the 
Union where no such thing exists. Supposea 
man confined in a Canadian jail for debt kill- 
ed his jailor and effected his scape to the 
United States, would your authorities say to 
us, ‘ We cannot surrender him, because we 
have no law of imprisonment for debt ?’?— 
Would it not suffice thet the man killed his 
legal custodian? Could your courts inquire 
how the man came to be in jail? Can our 
courts then inquire how the law came to be 
in Missouri which gave Diggs the legal right 
(o arrest Anderson ? 

According to the practice of our courts 
the counsel for the appellant had to speak 
first, and thus had to anticipate the arguments 
of his opponents. It does not appear to me 





that he fully met this point given above, in 


—_ 










‘his speech. He upon the assumption 
that the Missouri law of slavery would be 
set up by the Crown counsel, and contended 
that we could not reco it because it was 
a municipal law, not the law of the Republic. 
It may be, however, that there is _— an- 
swer to the cause set forth by the Crown.— 
The treaty is not a provincial law, nor a Brit- 
ish law ; itis an agreement between two great 
nations, and must be in by the law 
of nations. This the counsel {for the Crown 
stated as the basis of their ot, and 
‘Vattel wasquoted to the effect that in the 
construing of treaties all things which tend to 

lace the contracting nations upon an equal 
ooting must be taken into consideration — 
But they lost sight of this point, that the law 
of arrest in Missouri is not the law of the U. 
S.; or if you like, that the rendition of the 
fagitive is not demanded under the law of the 
pality with- 



















Union, but under a law of a munici 
in the Union. Diggs could legally arrest An- 
derson in Missouri, but not in New York.— 
It certainly would not be placing Great Brit- 
ain upon a footing of equality with the U. 8., 
to demand that she should recognize merely 
a municipal law. 

Then, again, all the evidence we have to 
prove that the law of Missouri is as I have 
stated above, rests upon the testimony of a 
lawyer who was imported into Canada from 
that State by the slave-catchers. That may 
not be considered by our court sufficient to 
sustain the charge against Anderson. 

There is, however, I am sorry to say, much 
doubt about this, as about all legal matters. 
Our Judges may be compelled to render a 
judgment adverse to the prisoner. Depend 
upon it, they will not do it unless compelled. 
And then—the poor fellow will be taken back, 
and probably burned to death by the brutes 
of the South. It will go very much against 
the grain of the people to surrender him.— 
No attempt at rescue will be made, or, if it 
should be, it will most certainly fail. Judgment 
will be given on Tuesday next in Toronto. 

Allow me to remind your good people that 
the ways out of Canada into the States are 
few. At this season of the year there are 
only four—Montrea!, Prescott, (opposite Og- 
densburg,) the Niagara Suspension Bridge, 
and across the Detroit River. And though 
we have no mind to break the law of Canada 
ourselves, yet you would very probably find 
plenty of people here who will give such in- 
formation as will enable any among the citi- 
zens of the United States who may wish to 
meet the fugitives and the slave-catchers on 
the borders. It seems to me that, even tho’ 
the decision of the Judges is in favor of An- 
derson, yet there are some foolish folks who 
might like to catch a glimpse of his captors 
expectant as they cross the line! Have you 
got near at hand that celebrated rail of Uncle 
Abe’s ?—if so, send it along ! 

All that the people of Canada can do in a 
legal way they will do. Money has been 
subscribed for his defense, and he has been 
supplied with clothes He is, I should sup- 
pose, about thirty years of age ; a well-built, 
powerful man, and has a very intelligent look. 
He is now in Toroato Jail. 


Mr. Eprror:—The Toronto Leader of 
Nov. 2d is too fast in deciding that Anderson 
isa murderer. He killed the slaveholder— 
no doubt of that—buat did he kill him ‘ with 
malice aforethought ?’ That is the question. 
The Leader places much atress on the state- 
ment, that Diggs ‘ran for his life,’ when the 
slave turned upon bim, and when thus fleeing, 
was killed. Bot the slave killed him for fear 
that he would turn again on him, and re- 
tain him in slavery. Therefore, he killed him, 
that he might obtain his own liberty, of which 
he had been deprived ‘ without due process 
of law. Here is nothing like ‘ malice afore- 
thought.’ The prominent motive which in- 
duced Anderson to do the deed, was love of 
liberty. If @ white man had performed such 














a work, under similar circumstances, be would 
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have been universally applaaded—yes, re- 

warded with the highest gifts of honor and 

emolament which we could bestow upon him, 

But this heroic man, Anderson, is ‘ guilty of 

skin not colored like our own.’ That makes 

a vast difference. J. R. JoHNson. 
Waterloo, Dec. 4, 1860. 


JUDGMENT OF THE COURT=——A MAJORITY 
AGAINST THE PRISONER. 


We clip the following from the Toronto 
Globe of Monday, Dec. 24 :— 


Jud was ounced on Saturday by 
the ion at Quant Bench in the case of 
Anderson, now in custody on the charge of 
having murdered a man in the State of Mis- 
souri, while making his escape from slavery. 
The Court Room was densely crowded, a 
considerable portion of those present being 
of the same race as the prisover. Anderson 
having been brought into the Court at twelve 
o’clock, the judges proceeded to read the de- 
cisions at which they had arrived. It will be 
seen that Obief Justice Robinson and Mr. 
Justice Burns concurred ic refusing the appli- 
cation for Anderson's discharge, while Mr. 
Justice MeLean took strong ground that he 
was entitled to be discharged. 

A profound silence was maintained in the 
Court during the reading of the jadgments, 
and no demonstration of feeling was made by 
the audience except that when Mr. Jastice 
McLean had finished reading his opinion 
there was a burst of applause. The Chief 
Justice marked his disapprobation of this 

roceeding by half rising from his seat and 
fooking at the Sheriff, who authoritatively 
commanded silence. The prisoner, an intell- 
gent looking man, listened with the closest 
attention to the learned Judges as they read 
their judgments. When all was over,a shade 
of disappointment rested on his countenance. 
It was very evident that he was painfally 
sensible of the horrible results that would 
follow his being consigned to the tender 
mercies of a jury of slaveholders—the fate 
allotted to him by a majority of the Judges. 

After the reading of the opivions, Mr. 58. B. 
Freeman, for the prisoner, said it was of 
course the intention of the prisoner’s counsel 
to appeal the case to the Coart of Error and 
Appeal. No datails of a case of this descrip- 
tion were given in the Appeal Law. He 
thought, however, it was sufficient that the 
statute which constituted the Court of Appeal, 
stated that an appeal should lie from any 
judgment, whether in a civil or a criminal 
case, and he should ask the Court to give its 
assent to an appeal being taken. 

Chief Justice Robinson—We are not called 
to consider that question just now, but, if ov 
looking into the matter, you find this a case 
for appeal, the Court will do everything in its 





power to facilitate the appeal. 


Mr. Freeman—I cao see nothing contrary 
to the right of appeal. The broad language 
of the statute is that from the judgment of 
both Courts, civil and criminal, there shall be 
av appeal. 

Mr. Justice McLean—There have been ap- 

als before now io criminal cases. 

Chief Jastice Robinson—Of course ; the 
only doubt is as to the nature of the proceed- 
ing necessary to be taken in order to obtain 
ap appeal. Ff 

Mr.R. A. Harrison, for the crown, said, if 
the conseat of the Crown would aid his learn- 


ed friend in carrying the case to the Court of 


Appeal, that consent would be most cheerfully 
iven. 

. Chief Justice Robinsou—And no doubt 

you will have the concurrence of the Court, 

so far as it depends upon them. 

Mr. M. C. Cameron, for the prisoner—It 
may be necessary to make some order with 
reference to the prisoner, to allow us the nec- 
essary time to apply for an appeal. 

The prisoner was then remanded till Satur- 
day, the 22d, when the Court again sits, and 
the question of the right of appeal will be 
disposed of. 

r. Sheriff Jarvis having given instructions 
that none but members of the bar and law 





stadents should be allowed to enter 
Hall without tickets, a crowd composed of 
about two handred ns assembled on 
Queen street, and anxiously waited to learo 
the decision of the Jadges. The police force 
under command of Cept. Prince and Mr. E. 
Robinson, Deputy -Chiet of Police, marched 
up to the Hall ebout 10 o'clock, and ‘stacked 
arms in front of the building. 


ro pene off qnietly until the 
partiss who been inside the Court began 
to come oat, about half one oclock, 
when the police were orde 
muskets. A cab then drove up in front of 
the main entrance, and in a few minutes the 
= Anderson, came down stairs escorted 

y the Sheriff and. his officers, and entered the 
cab, followed by Mr. Skynner, Deputy Sheriff, 
Mr. Allen, Governor of the gaol, and Mr. 
McKenna, headturnkey. A couple of officers 
mounted the box-seat with the driver, and the 
crowd rushed forward to get a view of the 
prisoner. 

The police, who were under arms were 
ordered to open column, and the cab drove up 
between the files, the prisoner being guarded 
on each side by ‘bristling bayonets.’ The 
word ‘march’ was given, and the cortege 
moved forward towards the west gate, follow- 






‘ed by a posse of constables without arme. 


On reaching Simeoe street the cab drove at a 
rapid rate down the street to King street, and 
thence tothe gaol. The police force returned 
to the City Hall, and the crowd quietly dis- 
persed. There was no ebullition of feeling 
on the part of any one. A company of Royal 
Canadian Rifles were under arms in the vicinity 
of the Government House, but their services 
not being required, they returned to the Gar- 
rison. , 

The Globe, in commenting editorially on the 
case, says :— | 


It is not our Pepes now to criticise the de- 
cision of the Chief Justice. That task must per- 
force be deferred for another day. It was strong- 
ly against the prisoner. The Chief Justice, no 

oubt, interpreted the law in accordance with his 
best judgment; his opinions are different from 
those of one of his colleagues on the bench, and 
also of many of the ablest lawyersin the country. 
Let us hope that it is he, and not they, who is in 
error; and that a higher tribunal may yet reverse 
his decision. If Sir John B. Robinson’s judg- 
ment is correct, no slave is safe in Canada. If a 
master can supply evidence that his fugitive ser- 
vant had committed a felony, not under our law, 
but under that of the slave State, the bondman 
must be sent back. It is not even necessary, ac- 
cording to the Chief Justice, to have perfect evi- 
dence of guilt. If there is such proof as would 
justify a grand jury in this country in sending a 
case for trial to the petty jury, the slave must be 
surrendered! We trust that this is not theactual 
state of thelaw. Wedo not believe that it is. . 

The face of the prisoner waa overcast as the 
Chief Justice concluded his judgment, but it 
speedily brigh ened as Mr. Justice McLean took 
up the word and expressed his regret that he 
differed with the head of the Court on the case. 
The Chief Justice had pronounced the proceed- 
ings of Mr. William Mathews, the magistrate who 
issued the warrant against the prisoner, as right 
aud proper. Mr. McLean took directly the oppo- 
site view, and pronounced the warrant informal 
and illegal. It is a siogular circumstance bearin 
on this part of the case, that the Brant Courier, a 
Ministerial journal, bas broadly asserted that 
Mathews is concerned with a company of Detroit 
detectives in securing the extradition of Anderson, 
aod isto share in the blood-money if the job is 
done. Mr. Justice McLean pronounces the pro- 
ceedings of this magistrate illegal; he closely 
analysed the evidence brought to sustain the 
charge, and pronounced it altogether insufficient. 
The only witness who attempted to identify the 
prisoner, he said, was a slave, and his affidavit 
was not taken with the formalities prescribed by 
our law. | 

Passing from the technicalities of the case, bis 
Lordship stated the — of the Empire on the 
aubject of slavery—the immense suecrifices which 
Britain had made to show her abhorrence of the 
traffic in men. He described the prisoner as a 
slave fleeing from bondage because deprived of 
the joys of home, having been sold by a former 
owner away from his wife, and he asked who could 
blame him if he used the means within his reach 
of redeeming his liberty. He concluded by de- 
claring that tor the reasons «hich be had stated, 
he was of opinion that the prisoner should be dis- 
charged. There was a cheer and stamping of 
feet when he concladed, a rare occurrence in that 
Court; but the occasion was t one, and 
Judge McLean’s earnest words drew forth the 
deepest feelings of his hearers. 

Judge Burns gave his opinion against the pris- 





to shoulder their 


a 


] oner, following nearly the same line of argument 


’ y 

as the Chief Justice. The decision of the Court 
therefore in favor of the surrender of Ander- 
and there would have been many hearts 
— but for the verdict of Jad cLean. 

that the appeal to the Jadges 
pane and thet Mr. MeLean will not 
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d en the case reaches that Court, 
but will find others to support bis s. An 
appeal to the Privy Council in Eog may yet 


be taken, and we cannot doubt, the poor 
slave will be safe. It would be an outrage to de- 
— the unfortanate fugitive of the chance of s 

















avorable pad t from the higher Courts. The 
Counsel Crown iotimated that no obstruc- 
tion would be thrown in his way, and up trust 


this promise will be feithfully kept. 
The latest advices from Toronto state that 
it is thought the appeal will be granted» 





THE COLORED PEOPLE AND HAYTI. 


Mr. James Redpath, of Boston, who has 
been appointed by the Haytian govern- 
ment general agent of emigration to this 
island, has recently opened a bureau of emi- 
gration at 221 Washington street, Boston, 
where all necessary information can be obtain- 
ed, and specimeng of the products, minerals 
and timber of the Republic, be seen. We 
have already published several official articles 
on this subject, and we notice that nearly all 
of our exchanges are favoring the movement. 
Speaking of the movement, the Worcester 
Spy has the following : 


Mr. Redpath is now preparing a Guide 
Book to Hayti, under the official sanction of 
the government of the Republic. This vol- 
ume will contain a fall and accurate sketch of 
the history of the island of Hayti, and of the 
revolutionary struggle, out of which grew the 
present progressive nationality ; also accurate 
geographical, climatic and agricultural statis. 
tical description ; a literally accurate transla- 
tion of the constitution of the Republic, 
amendments to the same, and the laws relative 
to emigration, and guarantees of civil and re- 
ligious freedom, with many other details in- 
teresting to those who may seek information. 

We think this movement: one of the most 
important in connection with the colored peo- 

le which has come under our notice. Iso- 
ated, and oppressed. and degraded, by a base 
prejudice which yet cannot be removed, it 
seems to us that a large class of the intelli- 
geot free people of African origin in the 
Northern States, and more especially in the 
Southern States, whose inbuman legislation 
tends to trample out all the few right#the 
free colored population have hitherto enjoyed 


lin these communities ; will avail themselves of 


this comprehensive offer of their Haytian 
brethren in the fraternal spirit which prompts 
the movement. <A eceparate nationality, with 
freedom to- develop, has always seemed to us 
desirable to work forth the ends, for, aud to 
which the toils and trials of the African have 
led him. We believe the inevitable logic of 
events points plainly to the ultimate growth 


g jin the equatorial regions of the American 


contivent, of an empire controlled by the 
mixed races of African blood. The islands 
of the American Archipelago are to-day vir- 
tually in possession of that mixed race. In 
all of the British West Indies the white pop- 
ulation are vanishing—so with the other isl- 
ands. Cuba, though now in the possession 
of slavery, is fast becoming Africanized, and 
mast ultimately pass into the hands of a free 
colored race. St. Domingo, or Hayti, as it 
is more properly called, is governed by the 
colored race. The eastern or Spanich part is 
under the government of the Dominican Re- 
public, and the western under that of the Hay- 
tian, administered by its present enlightened 
head, Président Fabre Geffrard. Thc se re- 
= have maintained their independence 
or nearly seventy years, and have secured & 
recognition of th-ir nationality from all the 
principal governments of the civilized world, - 
with the solitary exception of thia Union— 


The insufferable insolence of the oligarchy 
which bas ccntrolled the federation hitherto, 
has been the cause of thi, but we trust it 





will be remedied in the future. 
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Hayti has now a firmly established and pro- 
ive political existeace, acd, as is evi- 
denced by the propositions set forth io this 
plan of emigration, have fall comprehension 
of the present mission to which it is called, 
and the future destiny of their race on this 
continent. 


CALL FOR EMIGRATION. 


The following call bas been issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior : 

Men of onr race dispersed in the United 
States! Your fate, your social position, in- 
steud of ameliorating, daily becomes worse.— 
The chains of those who are slaves are rivet- 
ed ; and prejadice, mere implacable, perhaps, 
than servitude, pursues and crashes dowa the 
free. Everything is contested with us in that 
couotry in which, nevertheless, they boast of 
liberty ; they have invented a new slavery for 
the free, who believed that they had now no 
masters; it is this humiliating patronage 
which is revolting to your hearts. Philan- 
thropy, in spite of its noble efforts, seems 
more powerless than ever to lead your cause 
to victory. Contempt and hatred increase 
against you, and the people of the United 
States desire to eject you from its bosom. 
Come, then, to us! the doors of Hayti are’ 
open to you. By a happy coincidence, which ; 

Providence seems 9 have brought about in 
your behalf, Hayti has risen from the long de- 
basement in which a tyrannical government 
had held her; liberty is resto:ed there.— 
Come and join us; come and bring to us a 
contingent of power, of light, of labor ; come, 
and together with us, advance our own com- 
mon country in prosperity. We will come by 
this means to the aid of the philanthropists 
who make such generous efforts to bre«k the 
chains of those of our brethren who are still 
in slavery. 

Qur iostitutions are liberal. The govern- 
ment is mild and moderate. Our soil is virgin 
and rich—we have large tracts of good land, 
nearly all uncultivated, which only need intel- 
ligent workmen to till them. Everything as- 
sures you io this country of a happy fature.— 
For those among you who possess capital, it 
will be easy to find at once a place among us. 
The country offers them immediate resources. 


They can count on the solicitude of the Gov- 


ernment, and on its special protection. Our 
society is ready to adopt them, and prepares 
for them a fraternal welcome. They will en- 
yoy here all the considerations that they merit; 
they will occupy the rank that their respecta- 
bility assigns them—all the things that a blind 
and barbarous prejudice refuses to them in 
countries inhospitable to our race. 

‘The poorer emigrants shall have the right 
to all that their situation demands. ‘l'he- 
Government will provide for their first neces- 
sities, and will take the proper measures to 
secure to thein a quiet and honorable asylum, 
as well as to facilitate for them the means of 
obtaining employment. q 

Itis very + age tbat you should ask, be- 
fore coming to an unknown country, what are 
the facilities that will be afforded to you, as 
well for the satisfaction of your first needs, as 
fur your definitive settlement. This thought 
has seriously occupied the Chief of the Re. 
public aod his Government. 

I proceed to state the determination to 
which it has come :— : 

To such of you as are not able to pay the 
expenses of your passage, aid will be given 
from the public treasury. 

Agents, whom I shall presently appoint in 
the United States, will be charged to make 
the necessary arrangements in this respect. 

On their arrival here, the emigrants will 
find lodging gratuitously, where, daring the 
first few days, their needs will be provided for. 

Government will occupy itself from this 
time with providing means to offer to each 
person, on arrival, either on private estates or | 
the public domains, sufficiently remunerative 
work. 

Every individual, the iesue of African blood, 
may, immediately on arrival, declare bis wish 
to be naturalized : and after one year’s resi- 
dence, he can become a citizen of Hayti, en- 





joying all bis civil and political righte. 


The emigrants will be exempt from military 
service, but their children, when they are ot 
the requisite age, shall be held to perform the 
service conformably to the laws of the coun- 
try ; that is to say, for a limited time, and by 
the result of conscription. [Par suite du 
tirage au sort.| This conception does not 
constitute, in their favor, a modification of the 
law on the National Guard, of which every 
citizen must forma part. 

You will have power, also, freely to exer- 
cise your religion. 

I have spoken here only of the members of 
the African race, who groan in the United 
States more than elsewhere, by reason of the 
ignoble prejudice of color; but our sympa- 
thies are equally ex‘ended to all those of our 
origin who, throughout the world, are bowed 
down under the weight of the same eufferip 
{et them come to us! The bosom of the 
country is open to them also. I repeat it, 
they will be able to acquire, either on the pub- 
lic or private estates, tertile lands, where, by 
the aid of assiduous labor, they will find that 
bappiness which, in their actaal condition, 
they cannot hope to find. 

The man whom God has pointed out witb 
his finger to elevate the dignity of his race, is 
found. 

The nour of the reunion of the children of 
Hayti is sounded! Let them be well con 
vinced that Hayti is the bulwark of thei 
liberty ! 


Given at the office of the Secretary of State of 
the Interior, at Port-au-Prince, the 22d of Aug- 
ust, 1859, Fifty-Sixth year of Independence. 
The Secretary of State, of Justice, and of Wor- 

ship, charged par interim, with the portfolio of 

the Interior and of Agriculture. 


F. E. DUBOIS. 





Mr. Redpath has made the following ap-| 


poiotments, for the purpose of carrying out 


the project of emigration of the present Ad- 
ministration of the Republic : 


Rev. H. H. Garnet, Resident Agent for New 
York. 


Rev. J. T. Holly, Traveling Agent for New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

John Brown, oa, Traveling Agent for the 
Canadas. 


Rev. E. V. Berry, Traveling Agent for Mich- 


igan. 
"an E. Williams, Traveling Agent for In- 
diana. 

J. D. Harris, Traveling Agent for Ohio. 

John C. Underwood, Jr., Agent for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

George Lawrence, Jr., Corresponding Agent 
for the Seaboard Slave States. 


A. E. Newton, Corresponding Secretary at 
Boston. 





Deata OF A WELL-Known Citizen.—Mr. 
Henry O. Remington, a well-known and re- 
spectable citizen, died about two o'clock this 
morning, at bis residence on South Water 
street, from lock-jaw. Some twe weeks since, 
while engaged io bis business, he accidentally 
drove a splinter into one of his thumbs, under 
the pail, a portion of which only was removed 
at the time. A few days after he was attack- 
ed with lock jaw, and his sufferings have been 
intense, which he bore with great fortitade — 


Mr. Remington was born io Rhode Island, and 
wus 43 years of age. 


THE FUNERAL. 


The funeral services over the remaias of 
Mr. Remington, were solempized at Liberty 
Hall yesterday afternoon. The ball was 
crowded io every part. 

The services were opened with the chant— 
‘Cast thy bread upon the waters,’ by a select 
choir. Selections of Scripture were then 
read by Rev. Mark Trafton, followed by some 
remarks by the same gentleman. He said: 
We have come to bury our friend—the faitb- 
fal husband—the unselfizh philanthropist—the 
incorruptible citizen—the constant Christian 
—the honest man. The large number pres- 
ent would sustain the statements made. He 
was a man and a brother—all attested to this 
great truth. He was worthy this ovation, 
worthy this notice. His life is ended, his 
struggles are over, his battle is fought, his 
victory is secnred. His life was a great suc- 
cess. Not in vain bas he lived. He lays 








down the burden and throws aside his ar- 


mor like a warrior who is conscious of haviog 
done his duty, his whole duty, and nothiog 
bat his duty. With many of ue it is an easy 
thing to live. Hia success wes wrung 


aS 


sheer effort from the relectant 
bim. In spite of us he has won the 
which is accorded him here to-day. 
ing to a proscribed race he had 
more to do than to build up. He 
thing to break dowo—eomething to trample 
under foot before he could’ ascend. And he 
bas done it. Title and honor have never 
been his. Bat manhood washia What s 
heart was his! What an unselfish pbilan- 
thropy was his! His wasa heart that al 
ways had room for one more. His was a 
heart which had no distinctions.- He acknow- 
ledged the truth of the doctrine that of one 
blood all the nations of the earth were created. 
His work is done. He is gone where the 
wicked cease from troubling, snd the weary 
are at rest. He was a self-made mana in the 
highest sense of the term. His life shows to 
us all what a man may do ; what a man may 
build up and leave after bim when he is gone. 
The Rev. gentleman closed by speaking words 
of cheering consolation to the bereaved widow 
and the relatives of the deceased. His re- 
marks were very appropriate, aod were lis- 
tened to with strict attention by the vast 
audience. . 

Rev. L. A. Grimes, of the Southac Street 
Baptist Church, Boston, followed with a few 
remarks, after which he offered a fervent pray- 
er. The burial service was then read by Mr, 
Trafton, and the services closed.—JVew Bed- 
ford Standard, Nov. 26th. 













——— 


FREDERICK DovgLass IN OGDENSBURGH.—= 


We cut the following paragraph from the 
Ogdensburgh Daily Republican of Nov. 24 : 

Frederick Douglass, of Rochester, delivered 
a lectare entitled ‘Self-Made -Men,’ before the 
Mechanics’ Association, at Lyceum Hall, in 
this village, on Friday. About a hundred 
ladies and gentlemen conquered their preju- 
dices existing against the oppressed race and 
turned out to hear him. Mr. Douglass had 
not spoken more than five minutes before ev- 
ery listener had forgotten bis color and the 
kinks in his hair, and drank in his words of 
wisdom with a thirst which it seemed would 
never be satisfied. Mr. Douglass has enjoyed 
considerable opportunities for travel and ob- 
servation, in America and England, and not- 
withstanding the institution of slavery, and 
the wrongs heaped upon bis race in this coun- 
try, ke pushed aside the black curtain, pro- 
nounced America the home of self-made meu, 
and paid a glowing tribute to her people and 
her iostitations. The audience were so well 
pleased with the lecturer, that arrangements 
were immediately made for a second lecture, 
to take place at Lyceum Hall on Monday 
evening when the admission will be free. Any 
person who misses the opportanity to hear 
Frederick Douglass, misses an opportunity to 
hear one of the greatest minds the country 
ever prodaced. 


On Monday evening he delivered his lecture 
on the Races to a large and intelligent audi- 


ence. The Journal, in speaking of the pro- 
duction, says: 

Monday night’s effort was mainly devoted 
to dispelling the modern theory set up by tke 
oppressors of bis race, that negroes do not 
belong to the human family, and proving a 
common origin of the races’ No one who 
heard Mr. Douglase wiil deny that he succeae- 
fally made out his case. It would be a ve 
bold man indeed who would assume that 
Frederick Douglass, with noble bearing, com- 
manding appearance, great knowledge, deep 
thought, brilliant wit, and burning eloquence, 
stands without the bounds of homanity. Yet 
Frederick Douglass is a negro, has been a 
slave, and has gained his acquirements and po- 
sition under the most adverse circomstances.— 
His discourse was listened to with profit. we 
believe, by all who heard it, and was eminent- 


ly calculated to leave a good impression on 
the audience. 
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400 DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY. Janvary, 1861, 
’ DVERTISEMENTS. 'T0 THE FRIENDS OF THE FUGITIVES FROM ness He has indignant loathin and abomina- 
— SLAVERY. tion for those wretched idols before whom the 
THE TRIBUNE FOR 1861. It is well known that Syracuse has long) multitudes bow down and worship—those cun- 


PROSPECTUS. 

The XXth Volume of the Weexty Trisune 
commenced with the issue of Sept. 1. During 
the past year, The Tribune has been obliged to 
devote quite a lerge proportion of its space to 
Politics, but we shall soon be able to forego Po- 
litical discussion almost entirely, for months if 
not for years, and devote nearly all our columns 
to subjects of less intense, but more abiding, 
interest. Among these, we mean to pay espec- 
ial attention to, 

I. Epucation.—The whole subject of Educa- 
tion, both Popular and General, will be dis- 
cussed in our columnsthroughout the year 1861, 
and we hope to elicit in that discussion some of 
the profoundest thinkers and the ablest instruc- 
tors in our wy « It is at once our hope and 
our resolve that the cause of Educaiion shall 
receive an impetus from the exertions of The 
Tribune in its bebalf during the year 1861. 

II. AcricuLterr.—We have been compelled 
to restrict our elucidations of this great interest 
throughout 1860, and shall endeavor to atone 
therefore in 1861. Whatever discovery, deduc- 
tion, demonstration, is calculated to render the 
reward of labor devoted to cultivation more 
awple or more certain, shall receive prompt and 
full attention. 

III. Manvuracturss, &c.— Whe hail every in- 
vention or enterprise whereby American Capi- 
tal and Labor are attracted to and advantage- 
ously employed in any department of Manu- 
facturing or Mechanical Industry as a real con- 
tribution to the Public Weal, issuing ampler, 
steadier, more convenient, more remunerating 
markets to the Farmer, with fuller cmployment 
and better wages to the Laborer. The progress 
of Mining, Iron-Making, Steel-Making, Cloth- 
Weaving, &c., &c.,in our country and the world, 
shall be watched and reported by us with an 
earnest and active sympathy. 

IV. Forricn Arratrs.— We mg the best 
correspondents in London, Paris, Turin, Berlin, 
and other European Capitals, to transmit us 
early and accurate advices of the great changes 
there silently but certainly preparing. In spite 
of the pressure of Domestic Politics, our News 
fromm the Old World is now varied and ample ; 
bat we shall have to render it more perfect dur- 
ing the eventful year just before us. 

Y. Home News—We employ regular paid 
correspondents in California, at the Isthmus of 
Darien, in the Rocky Mountain Gold Region, 
and wherever else they seem requisite. From 
the more accessible portions of our own coun- 
try, we derive our information mainly from the 
multifarious correspondents of the Associated 
Press, from our exchanges, and the occasiunal 
letters of intelligent friends. We aim to print 
the cheapest general newspaper, with the full- 
est and most authentic summary of useful in- 
telligence. that 1s anywhere afforded. Hoping 
to ‘make each day a critic on the last,’ and 
print a better and better paper from year to year, 
as our means are steadily enlarged through the 
generous co-operation of our many well-wish- 
ers, we sulicit, and shall labor to deserve, a con- 


tinuance of public favor. 


TERMS. 
Daily Tribune (311 issues per annum)...... 6 
Semi-Weekly (104 “ 6 6s 
Weekly (52 Th 6s ‘6 ) oy $2 


To CLiuss — Semi-Weekly : Two copies for 

5, Five for $11 25, Ten copies to one address 
or $20.and any larger number at the latter 
rate. For aclub of Twenty, an extra copy will 
be sent. For a club of Forty, we send The 
Daily Tribune gratis one year. 

Weekly : Three copies for $5, Eight copies 
for $10, and any larger number at the rate of 
$1 20 each per annum, the paper to be address- 
ed to each subscriber. To clubs of Twenty, we 
send an extra copy. 

Twenty copies to one address for $20, with 
one extra to him who serds us the club. For 
each club of One Hundred, The Daily Tribune 
will be sent gratis for one year. : 

When drafis can be procured it is much safer 
than to remit Bank Bills. The name of the 
Post-Office and State should in all cases be 
plainly written. 

Payment always in advance. Address, 

THE TRIBUNE, 
No. 154 Nassau-st , New York. 


ERRIT SMITH: RELIGION OF 
(+ REASON. No. 4 Tug One Test or CuArk- 


acter, ‘Wherefore by their Fruits ye shall know 
them.’ Now Ready. Frice. Five Cents. For 
sale - ROSS & TOUSEY, 
[nov-3t* } 121 Nassau St., New York. 





been one of ‘the principal depots on the Un- 
derground Railroad.’ For many years — 
fugitives trom slavery, varying in number from 
thirty to nearly two hundred annually, have 
been sheltered here, and aided hence to Can- 
ada, or to places of safety on this side of the 
St. Lawrence. 

Since the Fall of 1857, the management of 
this business has been devolved almost wholly 
a the Rev. J. W. Locurn and his family, 
who have fulfilled the duties committed to them 
very acceptably. They are willing still to 
keep their house open as an asylum for the op- 
nang and to help them on their way to free 

mes. In order to do this, he must depend 
upon the contributions of the benevolent in this 
city and elsewhere, for [the support of his fam- 
ily and the aid of those who come to them in 
distress. All fugitives, coming this way, should 
be directed to the care of Rev. J. W. Locuen, 
and contributions or subscriptions of money, 
clothing or provisions, may be sent directly to 
him, or to such persons as he may designate. 

Mr. Loeurn to keep exact accounts of 
all that he receives and of those whom he shel- 
ters and assists, and holds accounts in readi- 
ness for the inspection of any friends who will 
take the trouble to come and examine them.— 
He will also make semi-annual reports, and 
present his accounts for examination to gentle- 
men who have been appointed tu audit them. 

We, the undersigned, citizens of Syracuse, 
have long known Mr. Locugey. We believe him 
to be a very upright as well as enterprising 
man, every way qualified to fill the imporfant 
station: which he occupies, and we cordially 
commend him to the confidence of the benevo- 
lent everywhere. 

We take this occasion to caution the public 
against one William Brown, sometimes called 
the Rev. Mr. Brown, sometimes Professor, and 
at other times Dr. Brown, who has been exten- 
sively about the country, claiming to be a friend 
of the fugitives. We advise all those who wish 
to make donations for the promotion of this 

hilanthropic enterprise, to make them to Mr. 

OGUEN, and to refrain altogether trom making 
them to Mr. Brown. 

Samue. J. May, 

Wm. E. Assotrt, JaMES FuLLer, 

Asner Barks, H. Putnam, 

Lucius J. ORMSBEE. 

Syracuse, Nov. 20, 1860. 
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ERMONS AND OTHER DISCOURSES.— 
With BRIEF BioGRapHicat Hints.’ By 
BgsxIAH GREEN. Pages 556, 12mo. With 
Portrait engraved by Ritchie. 


‘In spite of the modest and to most read- 
ers, perhaps uncompromising, title of this vol- 
ume, it will be found to bear the impress of a 
vigorous and original mind. and to contain a 
fund of earnest thought, profound feeling, and 
apes expression. The topics mostly relate 
to the great practical interests of life, the appli- 
cation of the highest principle to daily affairs, 
and the influence of Christianity on politics, 
business, education, and the general relations 
of society. With astrong faith in the vitality 
of justice, Mr. Green contends strenuously 
against every form of oppression, insisting on 
the exact adjustment of social duties by the 
standard of ideal right. His powerful reason- 
ing is always accompanied with novel and sug- 
gestive illustrations, showing no less felicity of 
statement than sincerity of conviction. Noone 
can peruse the volume without respecting the 
zeal and integrity of the author, aad receiving 
a new impression of the worth of the principles 
to which his labors have been devoted.’—[ New 
York Tribune, 29th Sept. 


‘One thought pervades throughout—that of 
the absolute sup:emacy,the a:l sovereign au- 
thority of the Throne of the Eternal, of gr: at 
Truth and Justice. They are the life of the 
world, the soul and substance of whatever has 
vitality, worth, permanence among men. Here 
is wisdom and strength, the secret spring of all 
accomplishment and _ success idelity is 
achievement, and unfaithfulness is failure and 
defeat. The ideal is the standard, to which ev- 





Cyrus PrInDLE, 





usages and insiitutions are tried in this light, 
and each to be accepted as good and worthy 
only as it may conform to and symbolize the 
inner Verities. There is warm appreciation of 
heroism in life and especialy high adoration of 
Jesus as “the Hero of all Herves,” realization 
utmost of the perfections of wisdom, virtue, and 
nobleness in history. And there is correspond- 





ingly deep disgust and abhorrence of al] base- 


ery thing must be carefully. adjusted. All 


| 





ning, soulless quacks and jugglers who, vaulting 





places of society, 
ves but to bewitch and bewilder, 


up y into the hig 
busy 
to l and destroy.’--[Review in N.A. 8. 


Standard, 22d September. 
Sees 7 OR NR en $1.25 
When pre-paid by mail......-.. 1.46 


S. W. GREEN, 16 Jacob Street, 
[nov-4t*} or Box 3159, New York, 
or of the author, Whitesboro’, N. Y. 


A BRILLIANT ANTI-SLAVERY NOVEL. 


HARRINGTON: 


A STORY OF TRUE LOVE. 





By the author of ‘ What Cheer?’ ‘ The Ghost— 


A Christmas Story,’ ‘ Loss and Gain,’ 
‘A Tale of Lynn,’ &c. 


This work is undoubtedly the most intensely 
interesting novel yet written in this country. 

The work iscomprised in a handsome volume 
of 558 pages, printed on nice paper aud ele- 
gantly and substantially bound in muslin. 

Nee ae ea $1.25 

Agents wanted to se]l this work, to whom lib- 
eral terms will be given. 

Sample copies sent by mail, post paid, on re- 


ceipt of price. Address, 
THAYER & ELDRIDGE, 
PUBLISHERS, 


114 & 116 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 


ROCHESTER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


N. W. BENEDICT AND L. R. SATERLEE, 
PRINCIPALS, 


Rochester, Momroe County, N. Y-. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the superior 
advantages of a Model School, systematic 
and thorough in every department. 

With a complete Academic and Collegiate 
course of study, it combines, under the best Ar- 
tists and Teachers that can be procured, instruc- 
tion in Painting, Drawing, Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal Music. 

The city and its schools have special and pecu- 
liar advantages for the attainment of all the 
graceful accomplishments, and superior social 
culture. Such facilitiesitis the earnest aim of 
this Institution to furnish. 

The new Boarding Hall, in charge of one of 
the Principals, is devoted exclusively to the ac- - 
commodation of young ladies from abroad. The 
number of boarders is limited to forty. The 
rooms, designed for two occupants, are reatly 
furnished, warmed, and ligbted by gas. Ex- 
penses are moderate. Those interested should 
make immediate application to one of the Prin- 
cipals. | 

Fall Term commences Monday, Sept 3d, 1860. 

Circulars, giving additional information, sent 
onapplication. Rochester, July, 1860. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL COLLEGE. 


te Winter Term commences on Wednesday, 
Dec. 5th. Circulars sent on application. 

N. B.—Since at present no Agents are em. 
ployed to collect funds, money due on all sub- 
scriptions, and all donations may be forwarded 
directly to the Treasurer, Moses G. Smith. The 
public are cautioned against paying money de- 
signed for the College to any person not having 
a certificate of appointment as our Agent, sign- 
ed by the present President and Secretary, with 
the College sea] attached. and dated subsequent 
to the date of this notice. By order ot the 
Trustees. A. Baier, President. 

Victor KinGsier. Secretary. 

McGrawville, Nov. 6tb, 1860. 


a 
TERMS OF DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY. 


Single Copies, to American subscribers, $1 per year. 
“ « to British ” 5s. sterling. 
Subscriptions mus be paid for invariably in advance. 


All cummunications, whether on business or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Rocuesrer, N. Y. 


AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


We take the liberty of using the names of the follow- 
ing gentlemen who will receive names and subecriptions 
for Leuglass Monthly io Great Britain : 


Halifaz— Rev. Ressxett Lanr Carpenter, Milton 
Place; Rev. Dr. Crorrs, North Parade. 

Lenden—Mr. L.A Camerovzow, Anti-Slavery (Office, 
27, New Broad Street, E.C. 

Dublia—Mr. Wu. Wess, 52, High Street, and 8, Dun- 
ville Avenue, Rathmines. - 

Derby—Dr. Spencer T. Hats, Burton Read. 

Glasgow—Mr. Joux Sutra, 173, Trongate. 

Leede—_Mr. ArTucr Hottasp, 4, Park Row. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr Warren 8. PeixGis. 

















